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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 


R. M. MacIVER. 


OES an institution die when it has lost its meaning, 
when the conditions that made it intelligible or neces- 
sary have given place to conditions in which it is no longer 
intelligible? If it did, then to-day the institution of war 
would indeed be dead, the corpse of an institution with 
no animating breath. The process of the world has 
brought an age in which it is strictly and simply without 
meaning. The social conditions out of which war arose 
have been transformed into social conditions which leave 
no place for war. It were well if we could understand 
this transformation and so rid ourselves of the body 
of this dead thing. 
To understand it we must understand how the signifi- 
cance of the ‘state’ has been gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, changing since first modern states arose on the 
ruins of mediwval empire. A process of social differen- 
tiation has been going on, the details of which have often 
been pointed out but the full meaning of which is almost 
wholly ignored. The result is that our political thinking 
is at many points archaic, and far behind our actual prog- 
ress. Questions of great moment are coming up for set- 
tlement, arising naturally out of the new conditions, and 
we are discussing them in terms of the old. Our notions 
about the state are derived from a world where quite 
different conditions held, a world where the new questions 
could never have arisen because then a state was some- 
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thing quite different from what a state is now. We cap- 
not answer the new questions until we understand the 
new conditions. 

If we ask the average man who thinks or writes or 
talks about the state, ‘‘what then is the state?’’ he would 
be put to no little perplexity. ‘‘War,’’ say the publicists, 
‘is a relation between state and state.’’ True, and there 
was a time when war had a very clear meaning as the 
hostile relation of states. At that time states were not 
only independent but separate, and separation makes hos- 
tility possible. At that time it was not merely states but 
communities that were separate and independent; and 
state and community were one. The state was the com- 
munity. When the state went to war the community 
went to war. It was the people, the tribe, the city, the 
nation, and not merely the state that entered into war. 
But can we say to-day that the state is the people or 
the nation? Are the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and the rest, states and nothing more? We speak as if 
they were and thereby show our blindness to one of the 
most remarkable and far-reaching movements of modern 
civilization. While we are thinking in terms of the old 
world, we have all the while been unwittingly building up a 
new world and a new civilization. And the new civilization 
is in one respect totally unlike any the world has seen 
before. It is so new that we do not yet understand it. 
When we do we shall see that the new civilization has 
made war unintelligible,—except as a survival. 

I hope to show from two sides that to-day the state is 
not the same as the community or the society over which 
its legislation extends. On the one hand the life of the 
community is far too wide, complex, and spontaneous to 
be wholly included within the sphere of state-action; on 
the other the life of any community is part of the life 
of a far greater community. These are the two sides 
of a single development of civilization, which is trans- 
forming the character of the state, and in doing so is 
destroying the meaning of war. 
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To-day it is the state and not the community that goes 
to war, for there is no community which is separate and 
independent to-day. A war to-day between civilized peo- 
ples is essentially ‘civil war,’ because the peoples are all 
to-day inter-civilized. It is the breakdown of existing 
community and not the assumption of hostility between 
communities. That war should have meaning at all it 
is essential that the state should be co-extensive with the 
community, that a people should be as independent of 
any other people as a state is of any other state. 

In the true military age this was the fact,—it was 
the fact for every civilization of the past. In the early 
civilization of the earth men generally lived in tribes, often 
on a very communistic plan, and the tribes lived in iso- 
lation from one another. The tribal system alone bound 
the members of the tribe together and in turn a man’s 
place in the tribe determined his whole life. Within the 
tribe one essential sentiment of unity prevailed, the sense 
of tribal kinship, strictly confined to the circle of the 
tribe. Society was bounded by that narrow circumfer- 
ence for each. No community and no moral relation 
bound tribe and tribe. ‘‘The only place where the peo- 
ples could become acquainted with one another was the 
battlefield.’’ (Eotvos.) That age of isolation was the 
heyday of war. 

Even when the peoples grew civilized and the limits of 
community became larger, there was yet little intersocial- 
ization. Society and the political organization of society 
were not yet distinguished. When the state arose and 
took a definite name it claimed to sum up the whole of 
the social life within its borders. The state specially 
granted the right of intermarriage or commerce with 
members of other states, when such rights were not denied 
altogether. There was a religion prescribed by the state 
and a state-god, the God of the race, who was often also 
the God of War. The king or chief was the defender, 
with the political sword, of the faith, the faith of the 
people. On every side the state included the whole life 
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of the people and thereby isolated it from every other 
people. For a state must be independent and separate. 
It must have definite frontiers to which its law extends 
and no further. Its members must obey no other law 
than its own. Therefore when society and state are one, 
each community stands in isolation. The Jew had no 
dealings with the Samaritan. The stranger is the 
enemy,—the same word generally denoted both. In the 
Roman phrase a man is a wolf to a man he does not know. 
Each tribe or race felt that community was possible only 
when the member of another was adopted into its own, 
and took on its race and, often, religion. The unity of 
the tribe meant its severance from other tribes, because 
it depended on those things which separated it from 
other tribes, its race and its race-religion. 

One form of early community deserves special notice 
in this respect, because it was the most advanced in 
civilization, and because its legacy of thought determines 
our thought to-day. Many of our political thinkers of 
to-day derive their doctrine not from the actual conditions 
of our civilization, but from the political theory of Athens. 
Yet in this matter the city-community of Greece belonged 
to the ancient world, belonged to a past civilization and 
not at all to ours. In the city-community of Greece men 
have indeed become citizens instead of tribesmen. The 
bond of community is widened,—it is now not common 
kin or common religion, it is common life, the life of 
the city, or rather of the citizen, for by no means all 
within the walls are distinguished as citizens. But citi- 
zenship here claims the whole life of man, as kinship 
did elsewhere. The limit of the city is still the limit 
of community. Socrates was accused of ‘introducing’ 
other Gods. ‘‘The city,’’ said Aristotle, ‘‘decides what 
sciences are to have place within the community, and what 
kind the individual citizen is to study, and to what extent.’’ 
In a word, state and society are one. Accordingly the 
life of the city, as of the tribe, is exclusive. The alien 
is either refused entrance altogether or is admitted on 
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suffrance, without legal standing, often only on payment 
of a special fee. He is admitted at most within the walls 
of the city, not within the circle of citizenship. The life 
of the city, as of the tribe, is exclusive. The sentiment 
of race or religion vainly stimulates occasional move- 
ments towards inter-community of city and city. No real 
unity is achieved, except for a moment in face of the 
barbarian. For the city was the state, so far as a state 
existed, and where the political society is co-extensive with 
and equal to the whole social life of the community, that 
community is thereby essentially cut off from all others. 
The result is the same in ancient Greece and in medieval 
Germany and Italy,—the incessant warfare of independent 
city with independent city, only ending in their being all 
alike submerged in absolutism. The cities of Greece and 
Germany and Italy were like quarrelsome children, shut 
up at last, as they deserved to be, in the school of des- 
potism. 

By almost insensible steps men learn to pass from old 
into new worlds. The new civilization, our civilization, 
did not appear when the modern territorial states came 
into being. Each considerable country was still a separ- 
ate society no less than an independent state. To be an 
Englishman was practically to be the enemy of the French- 
man. Nor was any true distinction drawn between polit- 
ical and other social forces. The state still claimed the 
whole control of society, not recognizing that it rests on 
and is itself an expression of the will of society. In 
France Louis XIV ordained that every Protestant must 
change his religion. In England the monarch or parlia- 
ment once and again imposed political disabilities on 
those who did not believe the faith for the time-being 
established. 

Yet slowly within the limits of each state a significant 
difference was revealed between the old and the new. 
The country state of modern Europe was the first large 
free state in the history of the world, the first large state 
whose political order was not imposed upon it. This 
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characteristic, itself due to the widening of the circle of 
realized community, made a new distinction inevitable: 
the distinction between society and state, between the 
whole complex of social forces working in a community 
and that definite organized political order we call the 
state. The modern state has during these centuries been 
slowly realizing its nature. It is only after centuries of 
strife and bloodshed that, for instance, states have ceased 
to impose upon their members a state-religion, and have 
come to admit in practice if not in principle that some 
aspects of social life are beyond their control.’ Slowly 
the place and meaning of the state is becoming clear. 
The process is yet incomplete, nor can we prophesy the 
form of its consummation, though the ideal is that every 
social attribute, however extensive or however limited,— 
common race, common temperament, common speech, 
common culture, common religion, common humanity,— 
should find a society adequate to the degree and kind 
of community it involves. This is yet far distant, but 
meantime two lines of the social evolution, interdependent 
and very significant, have been revealed. For (1) within 
the state, with the growth of ‘freedom’ it has become 
manifest that society is more than the state and expresses 
itself in many forms and has a multitudinous spontaneous 
activity which is largely undetermined by the political 
order. It has become manifest that the state, the political 
organization, is created by a social will which manifests 
itself in other ways as well. Modern representative 
democracy is a recognition of the basis of the state on a 
social will that is more ultimate than and prior to the 
political will, to the ‘sovereign’ that it creates. (2) This 
social will is not only more ultimate, it extends further 
than the political will. It is not bounded by the frontiers 
of states. It extends as far as felt community extends, 
and need only cease where community ceases. Therefore 
it crosses the boundaries of states and unites the members 
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of independent states in a single society. Let us remem- 
ber that war is the breaking down of all community, and 
ask what right the state has to carry on warfare, when, 
as is now the case, the state is not co-extensive with so- 
ciety. 

Men are beginning to see that there is something more 
ultimate even than the state, that the state is not the 
whole expression, or the widest expression of the common 
will of man, that it is one fundamental institution cre- 
ated by society, in a word, that society is greater than 
the state. 

What then is society, and for what end does it maintain 
the state? Society exists wherever and in so far as 
human beings recognize any sort of community with one 
another and in any way organize themselves for the sake 
of common life or the furtherance of common ends. It 
includes an infinite variety of forms and infinite degrees 
of community. No one form is all inclusive, because none 
is sufficient for man’s sociability. To meet one social 
need the church arises, to meet another the family, to 
meet another the city. Civilized life vibrates with social 
instinct. Beside the greater societies a myriad lesser 
ones are everywhere forming and reforming, dissolving 
and being created. Wherever men recognize a common 
interest, great or small, in religion or in the study of 
earth-worms, wherever they realize a common posses- 
sion,—be it a land or an idea,—there a society springs into 
being. First the common interest, then the common will 
which it engenders, the will of the society whatever it 
be, directed to the maintaining and furthering of the com- 
mon end. The greater our individuality, the more so- 
cieties does it demand for its satisfaction. 

The greater permanent societies stand for the great 
permanent ends, the societies of the state, the church, 
the family, the societies of production and exchange, the 
societies of learning and art. The state is one among 
other societies, fundamental, necessary, and the most 
authoritative, but neither alone fundamental nor alone 
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necessary. The unity of the social world is not to be 
found in the state, but in the social will on which the 
state rests and which does indeed lend the state a cer- 
tain authority over the other societies. 

It is on this matter that the current ways of thinking 
are misleading and confused. The source of this per- 
plexity is easily pointed’ out. For, on the one hand, the 
state does by its law control other societies to a certain 
extent, does, and with justification, legislate for other 
societies, including even family and church; and on the 
other hand, we feel dimly that there are limits to this 
control, that these societies have a life of their own, spon- 
taneous and free, not merely a part of the state life. We 
feel that when extreme socialists claim that these should 
be simply state-institutions, they are devitalizing these 
societies. A man is more than a citizen. Men do not 
worship God because they are citizens of England,—the 
God-of-the-nation day is past,—nor do they bring up fami- 
lies and earn their livelihoods for the sake of the state. 
The welfare of the state, for all its fundamental im- 
portance, is a totally inadequate ideal. The tribe was 
the small and single society of the tribesman, the city 
was the almost all-comprehensive social center of the 
Hellene, but for us the state is neither tribe nor city,— 
it has grown and differentiated in growing. For us his- 
tory has been defining the place and the purpose of the 
state, and the process of its definition has been the record 
of our freedom. We have learned through centuries of 
strife that neither common race nor common faith nor 
common life is a necessary requisite of citizenship. A 
state, a political order, stands not for the whole of human 
life within its borders, but for a definite end or rather 
for all those ends which can be secured by established 
law and the central controlling organization that is pri- 
marily the executive of law. Here the state stands su- 
preme. Whatever good enacted law can secure, it is the 
purpose of a state to secure: whatever a central organ- 
ization backed by law can do, without hurting the spon- 
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taneity of social life, to secure any common good of its 
members, that it is the duty of the state to undertake. 
Each state seeks these things within its borders, and 
with the means at its command; beyond these it cannot 
go; beyond these the other social forces work out their 
ends. 

In doing so these social forces have outpassed the 
boundaries of states. Society gaining freedom within the 
territorial state of the modern world passes also beyond 
its borders. For society has no frontiers, no limitations. 
It has only one condition, the recognition of common in- 
terest. It rests on the common will engendered by the 
knowledge of common good. The greatest social phe- 
nomenon of the present age is the expansion of society 
beyond the limits of any one state. It is perhaps the 
greatest distinction between the modern and the ancient 
world, but we have as yet failed to bring our political 
thought into accord with this development. Some of our 
accredited thinkers even speak as if we were still living 
in the little Greek city, whose life was rounded by the 
circle of its walls. Some still call the state, after Aris- 
totle,? the ‘‘ethical whole’’ and say it ‘‘includes the entire 
hierarchy of institutions by which life is determined, from 
the family to the trade, from the trade to the Church 
and the University.’’ It is less wonder if our popular 
writers often fail to distinguish, say, between the Ger- 
man state and the social world of Germany. The German 
state is, as every state must be, independent and self- 
complete. Its law reaches to a frontier and no further. 
In conferring German citizenship it rightly denies to its 
members the citizenship of any other state. But the so- 
cial life of Germany is bound to ours by a thousand ties 


*There was a better justification for Aristotle, because he spoke not of 
the ‘state’ at all, but of the ‘city.’ It was significant of Greek thought 
that the one word ‘politikos’ stood for ‘civil,’ ‘political,’ and ‘social’ all 
in one. Similarly is it not significant of the backwardness of our think- 
ing that we have only the term ‘citizen’ to express membership both of a 
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of commerce and culture and ideal. Or rather there is 
a continuous social order in which German and English- 
man meet, uncreated by government or political system, 
and eventually indissoluble by political power. Govern- 
ment can foster or retard it, but it is more ultimate than 
government, because society is greater than the state. 

If we once realized how the civilized world is being 
transformed from separated, isolated, independent socie- 
ties into a single continuous society, international ques- 
tions would at once appear in a new light. We should 
see, e. g., that the cessation of war does not depend on 
federations or treaties arbitrarily entered upon by inde- 
pendent self-sufficient states, not on the mere fiat of 
high contracting parties, not simply on the convenience 
of governments or the intrigues of diplomacy or the re- 
lations of monarchs, but on the silent widening social 
will that ultimately all governments must obey. The mass 
of society, the great working mass of every people, have 
an interest in peace and not in war. Their interests are 
one in every state; they form a single common interest. 
Common interest when recognized begets common will. 
It is on this common will that the world’s peace is based. 
In particular the united peaceful industrial society of 
Europe, which has absolutely no desire for war and no 
interest except in so far as it pays for and suffers by 
war, is gradually feeling its unity and finding a voice. 
Some labor leaders have already threatened that in the 
event of war between western states, the labor parties 
would by striking so effectually intervene as to bring 
the war to an end. Such an attitude may seem a menace 
to the state, but we must meet the menace in the right 
way. Hitherto the state has protected, more or less, the 
societies within the area of its jurisdiction. It has acted, 
however, as if there were no continuous society reaching 
beyond its borders. This society the single state cannot 
of itself protect. What then shall protect this more uni- 
versal society even against the single state? 

The members of western states are already and are 
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becoming more and more members also of this greater 
society. This greater society is becoming conscious of 
its common interest and in turn will establish, through 
the codperation of states, the means for its security. It 
has already begun to do so by ‘international law’ and by 
the recently established international courts. Many peo- 
ple regard ‘international law’ as law in name only, and 
international courts as courts in name only. What, they 
ask, is law that has no force behind it, or a court that 
ean neither summon offenders nor execute its decrees? 
Is not law without power a shadow or phantom, and the 
tribunal entrusted with administering it but the vain pulpit 
of impotent idealists, pitting moral suasion against armed 
force? Such an objection is ill-founded. ‘International 
law’ is not yet law in the full sense of the term, but it 
is mere ignorance to say that therefore it is futile. You 
are perfectly at liberty to deny to it the right to the 
term ‘law,’ but you must admit its efficacy nevertheless. 
States do not sign Berlin treaties or agree to Hague or 
Geneva Conventions without meaning something by it. 
And there are many rules of international law that no 
civilized state would dream of violating. Would any 
civilized state to-day commence hostilities without de- 
claration of war, or shoot down in warfare the ascertained 
bearers of a flag of truce? The ‘law of nations,’ which 
even Napoleon declared to be universally observed by 
civilized states, has been hitherto concerned more with 
regulating war than peace, but if it can regulate war, 
the denial of community, are there not a thousand rea- 
sons why it should be still more authoritative to regulate 
peace? 

Force indeed of some kind the law must have. But 
whence in the first instance does the law acquire its force? 
From governments or judges or armies or policemen? 
Simply from the social will to uphold the law, the will 
to obey it. Without that will not a government or court 
of law could exist for an hour. It is that will that evokes 
the force that waits behind the law, to enforce the law 
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on any reluctant minority. Government is simply a 
medium of the will of society. 

The assumption that law is only possible within a state 
is an unnecessary one. There was a time in the history 
of civilization when there were laws and no states, ef- 
fective social laws. No legislature had ever enacted them, 
no chief had ordained them, but they ruled the tribes, 
were recognized and obeyed, upheld only by public opinion 
and the power of social approbation and disapprobation. 
So far as we can discern the dim beginnings of civilized 
life, first in the history of peoples came the law, never 
enacted or proclaimed, next the court, the jurisdiction, 
the ‘doom,’ revealing but not making law, and last of all 
the legislature took law into its charge. International law 
is following exactly the same course. The law itself has 
been growing into being from remote antiquity, the famed 
‘law of nations,’ the ‘‘law which all men everywhere 
obey,’’ dimly realized in the troubled political conscious- 
ness of the Greeks, interpreted by the Romans for the 
peoples within the Empire and after the pitiless wars of 
the middle ages first formulated by Grotius as a rule for 
independent states. 

Here is the first stage, the slow revealing of the law. 
The second stage has now arrived. Two permanent in- 
ternational courts have now been called into being, 
the Hague permanent Court of Arbitration, founded 1899, 
and the Hague International Court of Appeal for naval 
prizes, recently established. This is the beginning of 
the jurisdiction that comes after the law. Lastly will 
come the international legislature, to take into its keep- 
ing, maintain, modify, and enlarge the international law. 
Why should not such a legislature be as authoritative as, 
say, a Federal Legislature? It is the fulfillment of the 
present process of the nations. It would leave the in- 
tegrity of nations unimpaired, or rather ensure it, for 
it is war that has always threatened the independence of 
peoples. It is a means neither to imperialism nor to cos- 
mopolitanism, two false extremes. It would maintain 
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the autonomy of states, as law maintains the liberty of 
individuals. And it would protect society. For while 
state is totally independent of state, and race, sometimes, 
clearly defined and separate from race, society is one, 
and links the nearest to the most remote and makes the 
most remote indispensable to the nearest. ‘‘I say, there 
is not a red Indian hunting by Lake Winnipeg can quarrel 
with his squaw, but the whole world must smart for it; 
will not the price of beaver rise?’’ If not sympathy or 
understanding, then at least commerce forms its nexus. 

Even were they bound by this strong band alone, it 
would be enough to make war, the breaking down of com- 
munity, disastrous both to the warring nations and to 
the neutral peoples with whom they form one society. 
This economic interdependence has recently been very 
strikingly illustrated by Mr. Norman Angell in his book 
‘The Great Illusion.’’ I do not think, however, that the 
new economic conditions alone are our greatest security 
against war. War has always been expensive and has 
rarely paid itself to the conquerors, but this has not pre- 
vented wars. The surer safeguard is the growing inter- 
community of the nations, of which the economic inter- 
dependence is rather a sequel than a cause. It is isolation 
that sets the peoples to war. ‘‘They isolate themselves, 
expecting war,’’ wrote Bastiat, ‘‘but isolation is itself 
the commencement of war.’’ When nations are isolated, 
the strength of one is the weakness of the other, the pride 
of one is the disgrace of the other. When nations are 
inter-socialized, the weakness of one is the weakness of 
the other, but the wealth, culture, and progress of the 
one contribute to the wealth, culture, and progress of the 
other. For it is an elementary fact that within a society 
every gain of the part is a gain of the whole directly in 
proportion to the solidarity of the society. 

The civilized world is becoming more and more rapidly 
an effective society. Each country is becoming more and 
more bound up in the welfare of each. Every recent ad- 
vance of science has been a means for the widening of 
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the area of community, uniting men in ways impossible 
before. Railway, telegraph, telephone, Marconi appa- 
ratus, even camera, cinematograph, and electric theatre, 
are they not all bridging the gulfs of isolation, bringing 
the peoples nearer to one another, and enabling them to 
realize the common factors of all civilized life? The will 
for peace grows with the means of community. 

It is solidarity that is making war unintelligible: the 
credit system merely makes it more disastrous. Isolation 
is the source of all hostility, the alleged causes are mainly 
pretexts. Nations have carried on schemes of mutual 
devastation in cases where no possible gain but only loss 
could accrue, in the interests of dynasties or in the name 
of religion or of honor. The first two causes, dynastic 
ambition and religion, need no longer be reckoned with. 
The world in which they operated, in which men fought 
and laid countries waste to raise a Habsburg to a throne 
or ‘enforce’ a dogma, is also of the unreturning past. 
Democracy has made the one and enlightenment the other 
impossible. There still remains ‘honor,’ and,—if we rule 
out the idea that commercial supremacy follows military 
power,—‘honor’ alone. ‘Honor’ stands out as the osten- 
sible exception in international agreements. ‘Honor’ is 
the last stand of the argument for war. Nearly all the 
states of the civilized world have been in these days 
binding themselves by treaty to refer subjects of dispute 
to the Hague tribunal, but they have all added the 
words,—‘‘ Provided nevertheless that they do not affect 
the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the 
high contracting parties.’’ It is thought that the honor 
of a nation can be entrusted to no international tribunal. 
It was once thought that the honor of an individual could 
not be entrusted to the law of the land, and it has re- 
cently been pointed out, notably by Mr. Asquith and by 
President Taft, that the justification of war in the name 
of honor is the justification of the duel. The reasons 
which have led civilized men on the whole to reject the 
duel, the impossibility of vindicating honor by the accident 
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of superior swordmanship, the iniquity of a tribunal at 
which the innocent is as likely to suffer as the guilty, the 
wronged man as the wrong doer, apply equally to the 
international duel. They apply indeed with greater force. 
For indeed no civilized nation ever insults another. A 
statesman may, a newspaper editor may, an admiral 
may,—but a whole people,—never! And we are as grossly 
misled in identifying, say, the editor with ‘Germany’ 
and the admiral, say, with ‘Russia’ as ever Louis XIV 
was in identifying the state with himself. A people will 
readily be persuaded that it has suffered an insult, but 
it never regards itself as having first offered an insult. 
It never does. ‘‘I do not know the method,’’ said Burke, 
‘‘of drawing up an indictment against a whole people.’’ 

Is not to refuse to admit affairs of honor to tribunal 
the drawing up of an indictment against all other peo- 
ples? Would we not otherwise say with President Taft: 
‘‘T do not see why questions of honor should not be sub- 
mitted to tribunals composed of men of honor.’’ Perhaps 
the forthcoming agreement between the United States 
and Great Britain will be the beginning of the process that 
shall one day end in the destruction of the last plea for 
war, when governments recognize at last (in the words 
of the Hague commissioners) ‘‘the solidarity which unites 
the members of the society of civilized nations,’’ the 
solidarity which is the most striking contrast between 
our own and all previous civilizations. 

There is another very significant aspect of the inter- 
socialization of the nations. Society, we said, was a ques- 
tion of degree. Within it there are groups united by 
many social ties, others united by few only. The mem- 
bers of a family are bound by the most numerous and 
the closest social ties; the members of a city have more 
than the members of a state; the citizens who are also 
members of a church, of a social order, of a club, of a 
council, have more ties than those who are not. It is 
the very nature of society to involve social groups and 
even strata. This is generally recognized, but what is 
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less observed is that the lines of social grouping and 
stratification tend less and less to conform to politica] 
and racial boundaries. There is the society of learning. 
Its members are of every race and tongue. There is 
‘society’ in the sense of le haut monde, again interrational. 
There is the organization of labor, threatening even to 
bring internationalism into politics. Its members have 
in different countries the same political faith, and a faith 
not shared in by their fellow-citizens. So the member 
of the English labor party has even a political community 
with a German socialist which he has not with his fellow 
English citizen. And so with a thousand other group- 
ings, artistic, scientific, financial, religious, industrial,— 
unions of men crossing the line of states. The educated 
Englishman has more in common with the educated 
Frenchman or German than he has with his uneducated 
fellow-countrymen. He is more ‘at home,’ more in so- 
ciety with him; he prefers his company. Lastly, do not 
our royal families, the ostensible heads of our states, 
intermarry with one another alone? 

And yet we still talk of ‘states’ going to war. We talk 
of ‘England’s’ going to war with ‘Germany.’ What, in 
the light of these facts, is ‘England,’ and what is ‘Ger- 
many’? Is it the state, or the nation, or the part of society 
which happens to be divided from another part by the 
accident of geography, though united by the essentials 
of intercourse? Is not war between states intelligible 
only when state and society are one? Is not war unintel- 
ligible to-day? Is it not a survival from the time when 
state and society were one? 

The new civilization has made war unintelligible,—it 
will some day make war impossible. But the unintelligible 
often has a long life, in politics at any rate. Meanwhile 
the burden of an inferior civilization retards the steps 
of its suecessor. The countless millions devoted to arma- 
ment, which are least wasted when they are most wasted, 
could be applied to solving the problems of our day, the 
incessant problems arising out of man’s struggle to make 
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nature serve his ends. So the question meets us,—by 
what means, while the peoples are yet only learning their 
solidarity, is it possible to set limits to the pace of ex- 
penditure for war? It is clear that no matter how unin- 
telligible war may have become, no one of the rival states 
dare disarm alone. But this fact does not justify a laissez- 
faire attitude as it is often held to do. There is much 
that might advantageously be done while the world is 
only learning the conditions of its new civilization. 

For instance, the following immediate steps seem 
obvious: (1) It is highly important to give to the Court 
of Arbitration and the Peace Conference, the representa- 
tives of the ‘society of the nations,’ the highest possible 
dignity, to appoint as members only men of the utmost 
distinction, and to make such appointment one of the 
greatest honors a state can bestow. The prestige of the 
court and of the conference will be in the present trans- 
itional stage the measure of its power, and the answer 
to those who still look on such courts and conferences 
as utopian. 

(2) It is unlikely that the reduction of armaments can 
be effected by the resolutions of any court or conference. 
States cannot delegate such power even to their highest 
representatives. The immediate proper work of the court 
lies in a different direction. Why in especial should not 
the Hague Permanent Court take over the work of the 
Institute of International Law, and prepare an authori- 
tative statement of the Law of Nations, such as all states 
might accept? This would be of the greatest possible serv- 
ice to the cause of peace. It would be the express dec- 
laration of the law of ‘the society of civilized nations.’ 
Once declared, the civilized states would in all probability 
bind themselves to observe it. 

(3) Armaments will be reduced not by universal peace 
conferences, at first, at any rate, but by agreements be- 
tween individual states. In all probability we shall very 
shortly see a treaty of arbitration in which the contract- 
ing states agree to refer all subjects of dispute to an 
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arbitral court. If two or more countries agree to sub- 
mit all matters to arbitration, why should they not make 
practical use of their agreement? Does it not open the 
way to some such agreement as the following: ‘‘If either 
or any of the contracting states have a cause of dispute 
with some non-contracting state, and if, the former offer- 
ing to refer the dispute to an international court, the 
non-contracting power reject the offer and have recourse 
to arms, then the other contracting state or states shall 
render armed assistance to the contracting state to which 
international justice has been refused, to the utmost of 
its power.’’ Such an agreement would be the logical out- 
come of a thorough-going arbitration treaty, and it would 
for all defensive purposes put at the service of every 
state so contracting the armed force of all the states so 
contracting. It would thus render it possible for these 
states to reduce their individual armaments. It is very 
probable that were once such a treaty entered into by 
any two states, the advantages it brought would cause 
state after state to follow the example set. Some mili- 
tary powers might and probably would hold out, but 
the disadvantages of their position, however strong the 
states might be, are too obvious to need comment. They 
would be compelled to maintain enormous armies while 
every other state was reducing its military expenditure 
in some proportion to the effective united military strength 
of the contracting states. 

(4) Why should not the small states disarm even now? 
The security of Switzerland, e. g., cannot depend upon 
its miniature army, which is necessarily inadequate for 
warfare with the large surrounding states. Are not the 
small states protected by inter-social interests and by the 
mutual unwillingness of the large states that any one of 
their number should encroach on the smaller, far more 
than by arms? Is it because of their armies and navies 
that the international credit and the internal prosperity, 
measured in terms of wealth, of Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark stand higher than that of big-armied Germany 
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or big-navied England? It is significant that Denmark, 
which has been foremost of the European states in pro- 
posing thorough-going treaties of arbitration, has already 
actually considered the possibility of disarmament. 

These suggestions, haphazard and merely outlined, are 
here brought forward to show that, apart from any im- 
mediate universal action of civilized states it is possible 
for individual members of the ‘Society of Civilized 
Nations’ to take action towards securing the reduction 
of armaments and that greater internal prosperity which 
such reductions must produce. 

If the argument we have stated holds, the new civiliza- 
tion, bringing to civilized peoples an ever-increasing and 
altogether new solidarity, is thereby making war more and 
more a meaningless survival. It is not our doing, we can- 
not help ourselves. We must accept the happier age, for 
the forces that are bringing it towards us are stronger 
than ourselves, stronger than our prejudice, stronger than 
our Nietzschean atavisms. Some, with eyes sealed to 
the movement of the age, still declare that war is ‘God’s 
test of Nations,’ that he still ‘‘purges His floor with fire.’’ 
Doubtless the battle is always to the strong,—to whom 
else should it be? But if to be most warlike is to be most 
tested, what people in Europe shall stand beside the Turk? 
And how shall the United States compare with Chile and 
Peru? Doubtless the strong nations will be victorious 
in war as in peace, but the strong nations have found 
other tests than war. Or, if you prefer it, God has found 
in place of war the tests of social and commercial prog- 
ress. And for those who think it a bourgeois substitute,— 
well, there are still parts of the earth, among Pathans 
and Dyaks, and Fuegians, and the like, where the ‘divine 
test’ is even to-day in fullest operation, as it has been 
‘since the making of the world.’’ Meanwhile those who 
can read the signs of the times will rejoice that there is 
being prepared for the nations the healing way of peace, 
unmenaced by the blind catastrophe of war. 

Kine’s Cotuece, ABERDEEN. R. M. Maclver. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN EFFECTIVE MORAL 
EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS * 


Wits SpectaL RererENcE TO EXPERIMENTS IN FRANCE. 
HARROLD JOHNSON. 


= 1882 moral and civic instruction was substituted for 
religious instruction in the state primary schools of 
France. The moral and civic teaching was supposed 
from the first to include the teaching of ‘duties toward 
God,’ but this rather as an excrescence and superfluity 
than as the soul of the teaching. The teachers, too, find- 
ing the subject difficult and delicate to handle, and not 
being trained to treat so subtle a question, fearing also 
at first to arouse ecclesiastical susceptibilities, gave the 
teaching of ‘duties to God’ a wide berth. The early 
manuals devoted perhaps a few paragraphs to it, but 
many of the later ones omit it altogether. It is true that 
Félix Pécaut, whom M. Compayré ranks, and rightly I 
think, among the great educators, strove, yet strove in 
vain, to supply the moral and civic instruction with a 
religious basis and motive, and endeavored to breathe into 
it his own vague yet deeply-felt theism; but he failed. 
His own pupils at the Higher Training College for 
Women of Fontenay were fired with the glow of his 
inspiration, but, when the Master was withdrawn, were 
unable to hand on the torch to others, while, in them- 
selves, the flame often flickered and died. Pécaut had 
been nourished within a Huguenot stock and had had a 
seaffolding supplied him from which he could build. He 
had, however, no scaffolding to supply to others. His 
teaching lacked, as he himself recognized but too well, 
an hereditary foundation of revered memories, ideas, 
habits, sentiments, associations, deep-rooted in the na- 


* Part of an address delivered before ‘‘The Heretics’’ at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and at the Sorbonne (University of France), Paris. 
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tional life, without which it could not obtain a secure 
and permanent hold upon public education. Where may 
we find Pécaut’s theism to-day in the primary schools 
of France? 

In substituting a lay moral and civic instruction 
for the previous religious instruction in state primary 
schools the first and inevitable problem of the French 
statesman was to furnish the assurance that the teacher, 
in giving this instruction, would observe the strictest 
neutrality as regards especially the Catholic, the Pro- 
testant, and the Jewish faiths. In an early circular 
to the teachers, Jules Ferry makes this abundantly 
clear. The teacher is to emphasize the duties which 
unite men and not the dogmas which divide them. He 
is forbidden all theological and philosophical discuss- 
sion in class. He is to teach only that ‘‘good and ancient 
morality received from our forefathers,’’ ‘‘those ele- 
mentary rules of the moral life which are not less uni- 
versally accepted than those of language and arithmetie,”’ 
‘‘la petite morale usuelle qui suffit aux petits enfants.”’’ 
He is to avoid all questions of doctrine, theory, root- 
principles, and foundation sanctions. He is to appeal 
solely to the ‘moral sense,’ or ‘moral intuition,’ of 
the child. As Jules Ferry conceived this appeal to the 
‘moral sense,’ it was a peculiarly conventional and 
bourgeois one: but, as Pécaut, Buisson and others con- 
ceived it, it might have an idealism, a religiosity, and even 
a mysticism of its own. From the first, however, there 
was a struggle between the statesman and the seer, and, 
so far, the statesman and not the seer has triumphed. 

It is curious, however, to note that when you drive 
God out at the door he will, somehow or other, contrive 
to enter in at the window. There is not wanting justi- 
fication for the epithet ‘godless’ the Catholic hurls at 
the lay school, while the Protestant and the Jew, who 
from the first, not without qualms, have supported the 
lay school, are seeing more and more clearly that the 
strong tendency of these schools, as they exist at pres- 
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ent, is to cut away the very theism upon which their own 
faiths ultimately depend. In helping to protect the 
state against Catholic domination, they perceive that 
they have been supporting an agency which, like Catho- 
licism itself, is directed against their very existence. 
The bridge that was at first reared to link the lay and 
the religious worlds has broken down. 

Nevertheless, over and over again, a certain ‘religi- 
osity without God’ persists in asserting itself. Duty is 
sometimes taught with real Kantian imperativeness and 
awe, and is felt and communicated at times in some such 
way as Wordsworth apprehended her as the ‘‘stern 
daughter of the voice of God.’’ Teachers have been 
known to remark: Duty and God,—c’est la méme chose! 
And in such cases it matters little perhaps whether or no 
the name of God sound on the lips, provided the God 
of Righteousness be indeed verily there. 

But this introduction of a quasi-religious element is 
even more noteworthy in schools such as the sociological, 
perhaps best represented in France by M. Durkheim, which 
pride themselves upon their strictly scientific basis, and yet 
present us with a society so transfigured and idealized as 
a motive power for action and a goal for effort that we, 
too, are tempted to exclaim: Society and God,—c’est la 
méme chose! ‘‘I see in divinity,’’ says M. Durkheim, 
‘‘only society transfigured and thought symbolically.”’ 
Indeed this ‘school’ shows goodly promise, if its ten- 
dencies are promoted with a rigorous logic, to supply 
the world with a sociocracy in lieu of the theocracy it 
desires to supplant, and it is perhaps capable of exer- 
cizing a no less inimical tyranny over the minds of men. 
For some years there was a most scrupulous regard for 
neutrality in the state schools. How far this was mere 
statesmanlike maneuvring, called forth by stress of polit- 
ical circumstances, or an ardent desire for justice to all 
sections of the nation, is a subtle question. However, after 
a few manuals of moral and civic instruction had been 
placed on the Index and some of them had been burned at 
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the stake, there was quiet in the land for a season: the 
Catholics still maintained their own Catholic schools, and, 
as regards the comparatively few Catholic children who 
needed to attend the state lay schools, neutrality was for 
some years fairly observed in them. But then ensued 
the separation of church and state, the expulsion of the 
religious orders, and again war a outrance between the 
two opposing faetions which cleave the nation in twain. 
Following, too, upon the expulsion of the religious orders, 
a large number of Catholic schools have been closed, and 
thousands of Catholic children are now of necessity pupils 
in the lay schools. All the greater need you will say of 
the strictest neutrality! Unfortunately, however, in a state 
of war one is not so circumspect. Republicanism and 
Catholicism have been at death-grips. It has been a state 
necessity to make the schools serve more and more the 
republican ideal to which the Catholic ideal, as com- 
monly understood, is essentially opposed. The history 
taught in the Catholic schools is said to be of a kind 
that turns the mind towards monarchy. The whole ten- 
dency of the teaching in these schools is said to be di- 
rected against ‘la raison.’ As a counterblast, the his- 
tory in the lay school is out-and-out republican, out-and- 
out in the spirit of the French Revolution, out-and-out 
rationalistic. In a word, the Catholic school is by nature 
anti-republican, anti-democratic, anti-scientific. The lay 
school is as strongly republican, democratic, and scientific. 
The state school has been made a political rather than 
a purely educational agency, and the child has been sac- 
rificed on the altar of political exigency. A republican 
state, with an enemy within its borders working inces- 
santly for its destruction, was compelled to turn out 
children from its schools at the ages of eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen, republicans, democrats, and free-thinkers. 
And it did so! The problem has been regarded as a 
political rather than as a pedagogical one. The question 
as to how far this particular kind of preparation, and this 
particular result, are really adapted to children of tender 
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years is hardly raised. When, however, the first gener- 
ation of voters reared in the lay schools went to the polls, 
the desired product was forthcoming; republicanism was 
assured, and the separation of church and state was at 
length speedily effected. 

And, with a new sense of security and triumph, the vic- 
tors have more and more flung neutrality to the winds. 
Some openly flout it. State monopoly of education js 
becoming a question of practical politics. School manuals 
are, in the eyes of the Catholics, more and more contrary 
to the neutrality to which the state is pledged, and the 
French bishops selected recently a dozen of these (chiefly 
history) books and forbade the parents of Catholic chil- 
dren to permit them to be instructed out of them. Bon- 
fires are again in vogue. The Government, however, will 
not yield an inch. It is war to the knife and not a time 
for parleying. 

On the other hand, there are clear indications that even 
the strongest partisans of the present lay education have 
grave doubts as to its ultimate efficacy. They would not 
admit this on the platform or on the floor of the Cham- 
ber—that would be to offer arms to the enemy—but the 
doubt is there all the same eating away like a canker at 
the very heart of life. And, as frequently happens, the 
less the faith, the greater the dogmatism, the sharper the 
sectarianism. So long as this temper lasts, nothing of 
good can be effected. But the reaction must come—is 
coming—and whither it may lead in France, no man 
knoweth. 

I stated that the appeal in the moral and civic instruc- 
tion was intended, at first, to be addressed solely to the 
moral sense, or moral intuition, of the child. It was soon. 
however strongly maintained that merely to ‘montrer’ 
duties was not enough: it was necessary to ‘démontrer’ 
them. The traditional religious education and the lay 
moral education could not, under the circumstances, but be 
continually challenging each other and having odious com- 
parisons instituted between them. There were abundant 
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champions to justify the religious education, and cham- 
pions must be no less forthcoming to justify the lay 
moral education. Lay moral education must be shown 
to have an autonomy and absolute value of its own. 
A mere enunciation of duties was not sufficient: a rational 
demonstration of them was demanded. Thus it was that 
a decree went forth to the teachers, in the form of an 
oficial circular, showing how a rational justification of 
duties may be brought, by means of the Socratic method, 
within reach of the intelligence of children. Kantian 
rationalism was now introduced to supplement and en- 
force the merely intuitional appeal. So far as I have 
been able to observe, this appeal to ‘la raison’ is the main 
appeal of lay moral education in France to-day. Observe 
here the difference in mentality of two peoples! The 
English mother says to her little son: ‘‘Be a good boy, 
Tommy!’’ The French mother says: ‘‘Sois sage!’’ or 
‘‘Sois raisonnable, mon enfant!’’ We, in England, have 
confined our attention, in the main, to moral training, to 
the formation of moral habits. Moral instruction as such 
has, until recently, been regarded by us as of compar- 
atively little account. In France, on the contrary, they 
have confined their attention mainly to moral instruction, 
to the enlightenment of the mind in moral matters. Moral 
training has had little attention paid to it. There is lop- 
sided development in both cases. Moral training and 
moral instruction are both necessary and should be re- 
garded as complementary to each other. Only pedagogical 
ineptitude will continue to regard them as mutually ex- 
clusive. 

But neither intuitionism nor Kantian rationalism have 
seemed to suffice. The scientist and the sociologist are 
now in search of a science of ethics. The children in the 
schools cannot, however, wait till this new science is dis- 
covered. 

Suddenly M. Léon Bourgeois saved the situation by pro- 
claiming the doctrine of social solidarity: ‘‘We are mem- 
bers one of another.’’ Each of us owes society a debt, 
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and it is our duty to repay it. Of course, one readily 
admits that this social motive can be made a deeply 
moving and even compelling one. With certain reser- 
vations, it is the motive mainly appealed to in Japan 
where it appears to have worked wonders of disinter- 
estedness and self-sacrifice. But, unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, it has already been riddled by French critical 
acumen. 

No, one must frankly admit that the widely prevalent 
attitude of the lay mind in France to-day is one of scep- 
ticism as to the ultimately effective value of the motives 
for the moral life to which it appeals alternately. The 
appeal to intuition is an appeal to the individual at a 
particular time and under particular circumstances. 
There is nothing necessarily authoritative for all time 
and for all circumstances in the nature of the response 
to it, though we incline naturally to bow before the in- 
tuitions of the greatest seers. Kantian rationalism, too, 
though its challenge has a universal aspect, appeals in 
the main to a special and limited order of minds, especially 
to those with a background of Christian nurture and of 
liberal tendencies. And ‘‘you owe a debt to society, and, 
until you have paid it, it is wrong to commit suicide”’ 
has seldom, if ever, diverted the course of the knife, the 
rope, or the poison-bottle. 

The ideal of social progress, too, is, one will admit, a 
powerful incentive for many; but is it calculated to in- 
spire by itself alone the utmost disinterestedness for the 
commonweal? How is ‘my utmost for the highest’ finally 
secured from me? To what imperative commands do I 
bow in utter consecration? What finally induces me to 
sacrifice my more narrowly selfish interests for universal 
claims upon me? These are the great questions which 
France has only just begun to ask in connection with the 
lay moral and civic instruction in her schools. 

The problem has perhaps nowhere been more pointedly 
and pregnantly stated than by M. Emile Boutroux, when 
he asks: 
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Is there for us, as conscious beings, beyond the individual life, a uni- 
versal life possible and in some measure already realized? Is our reflective 
and distinct consciousness, according to which we are external the one to 
the other, an absolute reality, or a mere phenomenon beneath which lies 
concealed the universal interpenetration of souls in one unique principle! 
Have we, then, two existences, the one developed and immediately visible, 
vig., our individual existence, the other still almost unconscious, but su- 
perior, the universal existence? What is the relationship of these two 
existences, the one to the other, and what method ought we to follow 
to bring about the full realization of the latter? 


Some light has of late dawned in France, and this ‘suf- 
fering servant’ of the peoples, after all her heroisms, may 
save us yet! Bergson and Delvolvé lead the way. The 
former has shaken the Goddess of Reason on her throne: 
that was the first stroke of emancipation. The latter, in 
his book, ‘‘Rationalisme et Tradition,’’! which appeared 
early in 1910, has made an invaluable contribution to our 
particular problem. This contribution I will here boldly 
outline. 

M. Delvolvé, after the manner of William James in his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ subjects the tra- 
ditional Catholic education and the lay moral education 
in France to a penetrating psychological analysis, as a 
result of which he arrives at the startling conclusion that 
the traditional education is in accord with certain fun- 
damental requirements of our psychic nature, whereas the 
lay education does not meet these essential conditions. 
On the other hand, however, he holds that the doctrinal 
basis of the traditional education does not accord with the 
data of modern knowledge. It follows from this that 
the lay moral education, in order to become effective, 
must incorporate in itself what is proven to be psycholog- 
ically efficacious in the traditional doctrine while it never- 
theless abdicates nothing of the rights of reason and of 
the spirit of science and of liberty. 

The great question is, as I have already put it, How 
is utter disinterestedness secured? How is the individual 

***Rationalisme et Tradition: Recherches des conditions d’efficacité 
d’une morale laique,’’ by Jean Delvolvé, (Félix Alcan, Paris, 1910.) 
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finally induced, in certain eventualities, to give up even 
his life for the commonweal, or to sacrifice what appear to 
be his individual interests to universal claims upon him? 
How is he to be brought to say: ‘‘Not my will, but Thine 
be done?’’ 

The writer considers each of the motives which the 
lay moral education utilizes in turn, and arrives at the 
conclusion that they one and all fall short of this 
ultimately compelling and overwhelming power. On the 
other hand, M. Delvolvé holds that the traditional re- 
ligious education does frequently bring about an utter 
self-surrender by means of its doctrines of God and Christ 
and the immortal life, its cult and worship and sacraments. 
The weak spot here is that to many minds to-day, the num- 
ber of which continues to be rapidly on the increase, these 
doctrines, at least through the forms in which the Church 
gives them expression, do not any longer speak with au- 
thority and command such general and unhesitating adher- 
ence as once they did, but are, on the contrary, frequently 
confronted by the most ruthless and destructive criticism, 
since they do not conform with the legitimate requirements 
of the intellect. In spite of this, however, for those 
who are still capable of accepting these doctrines they 
can be shown to have frequently proved effective. To 
what then, at bottom, do they owe their power? 

The author considers what he regards as the three chief 
ills which ‘‘flesh is heir to’’—(1) Death, (2) Strife, (3) 
Frailty, from which men yearn for deliverance. He holds 
that if these ideas become dominant, life becomes sterilized 
and withered; that for an effectively moral life only the 
opposing ideas of life, and brotherhood, and perfection, 
with the confidence and security attaching to them, are 
fitted. We have aspirations towards eternal life, towards 
ultimate universal brotherhood, towards perfection, and 
only while these aspirations are alive in us do we truly 
live. But if we regard death as inevitably intervening, 
we can no longer cherish these aspirations, since we know 
that, in a limited lifetime, these limitless aspirations are 
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incapable of fulfillment. Similarly, if we believe that one 
day this earth of ours is to become moon-cold and sun- 
less, and that all human life and progress are finally and 
utterly to perish with it, then the real zest of social re- 
form is blighted. The author is driven to the conviction 
that only the religious experience of the idea and sentiment 
of the divine can possibly effect the deliverance we need. 
Only when we fee! we can merge our frail individuality in 
an infinite and perfect Being, only when we feel that his 
end is our end and that this end is ultimately certain of at- 
tainment, do confidence and security come. Then we enter, 
even here, into the life eternal; we are with God and 
no evil can happen unto us; death has lost its terrors for 
us who have life indeed; brotherhood is the deepest of 
all realities and strife but a passing phase; perfectness 
a surely attainable goal and frailty an incident. 

The author is of opinion that what is now required is 
a naturalistic transposition of such religious experience 
as this into forms which may prove reasonably acceptable 
to the modern mind and in accordance with the terms of 
modern science. The conditions of such a transposition 
of religious experience appear to him to be: (1) We 
must replace the communication of the soul with a 
transcendent Being by its communication with a reality 
which is one with objective nature, and which is not limited 
to the more or less fragmentary, fixed, and deformed ob- 
ject perceived by the intellectual faculty. Our individual 
being is really one with all that is. ‘‘All knowledge is 
communion; all contact, penetration.’’ We must acknowl- 
edge the homogeneity and real unity of nature with the 
soul that thinks it. (2) This sense of the homogeneity 
and unity of being involves the ultimate accord of the pur- 
pose of the conscious ego with the purpose of the universe. 
(3) We must have faith in the power of the Being and 
in the certain victory of his aspirations. 

That we are one with the universe, that the purpose 
of the individual and the purpose of the universe are one 
and the same, and that the realization of this purpose 
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is ultimately certain,—this is a faith which would remove 
mountains, and it is a faith, the writer holds, the modern 
mind can reasonably accept, and is indeed impelled to 
accept, with the strongest confirmation. This confirma- 
tion is arrived at ‘‘altogether apart from the arduous 
ways of the metaphysician through a continuous flood of 
tendencies, emotions, facts, which it is the task of a 
psychology of action to establish.’’ 

Of the normal tendencies and instincts of human life 
which would seem to make this faith inevitable of ac- 
ceptance he cites, among others, the following, analyzing 
each in some detail where I can only in the boldest way 
suggest. 

(1) The vital instinct (love of life). He notes that even 
the pessimist desires to live. That in adolescence there is 
an exuberance of life such that the youth is unable to dis- 
tinguish between his individual life and the universal 
life which floods him. (2) The reproductive instinct. He 
notes the imperiousness of this instinct which is frequently 
utterly regardless of mere individual interests. (3) The 
social instinct. He notes how we tend to identify ourselves 
with various social groups. (4) Infant mentality. He 
notes how in the case of a child the sense of unity pre- 
cedes that of separateness, how slowly a child differenti- 
ates itself from surrounding objects, and how easily it 
identifies itself with these. (5) The feeling for nature. 
He notes how in the contemplation of nature we are fre- 
quently impressed with the oneness of being, our union 
with all that is, and the universality of ends. (6) The 
esthetic sense. He notes the identity of the artist with 
his creation. ‘‘The work of an artist or sculptor is neither 
a reproduction of an imagined objective nature, nor a 
phantasy of an imagined individual mind, but a new form 
of being, the fruit of the union of a mind with the object 
which it rejoins.’’ (7) The scientific instinct (curiosity). 
The desire to relate all things to each other, and thus 
to break down barriers. And so on. 

By such purely natural processes, according to this 
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writer, we attain to the sentiment and the notion of the 
divine. 

What has tended largely to atrophy modern thought is 
that we have relied too strictly and too narrowly upon 
the merely intellectual faculty as the sole avenue to truth, 
whereas we reach truth, not through this channel only, 
but rather as do the creafor, the poet, the artist, the musi- 
cian, through that deep-seated instinct, or rather that 
illumined insight, which is the bloom and sublimate of 
all our faculties effectively brought into play and duly 
balanced and harmonized. Science must in the future 
take account of facts which it refused at first to acknowl- 
edge to rank among facts at all. It must accept as fact 
every duly-chronicled and vouched-for fact of religious 
experience, as James and the later psychologists now un- 
hesitatingly do. And in art, in poetry, in the insight of 
seers, in the realm of psychical research, through the deep- 
est recesses of the subconsciousness as well as upon the 
broad avenues of conscious activity, must it seek those 
clues and indirections, those ‘‘intimations of immortality,’’ 
which, more surely than ought else, lead us to the sanctuary 
of truth. What we touch and handle and weigh and meas- 
ure and analyze in test-tubes, or compute with the finest 
mechanisms, are not the only facts nor the only realities. 
There are intangible things, not so amenable to arithmetic 
and caleulation, which nevertheless, after all, may prove 
to be the deepest realities ; and though, as yet, we may not 
be able to demonstrate them or secure for them such ready 
and obvious acceptance as for facts of an apparently sol- 
ider order, we may nevertheless suggest connections with 
them which, surely followed, like the remotest thread of a 
spider’s web, will be found to have a hold somewhere. 
A faith that matters will never be wholly capable of 
demonstration as the laboratory understands this. But 
the believer will nevertheless have, or should have, solid 
ground to stand upon, from which he will launch forth, 
with sure and certain hope, for the untracked spaces by 
means of the clues that some have left and he intuitively 
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divines, which, like shafts of light, shoot forth through 
the invisible way and bid him follow after them. 

For will anything short of the infinite stir the infinite 
in man? Will he not ultimately have to take refuge per- 
force in the Source of All, and must he not feel, if the 
trust and peace and security (which nothing can mar) 
are ever to be his portion, that Rot only the highest inter- 
ests of the nation and of humanity, but the highest inter- 
ests of the universe itself (of which he is an integral part, 
and in which he lives and moves and has his being) call 
to him unresistingly for his utmost devotion? And must 
he not learn to ery when the fierce struggle within him 
goes on between the vaster and the narrower claims: 
‘*Not my will, O Universe, but thine be done!’’ 

Ill-stated though they be, these are the questions which 
confront the educational world to-day. And, under our 
changed conditions, they have not yet been grappled with. 
These changed conditions are, that whereas education was 
originally the prerogative of the priest, it is now, in the 
main, that of the laity, and that the laity has never yet 
learned to explore deeply, and, having explored, to trust 
the deepest intuitions of its own soul. 

Harroip JOHNSON. 


Pinner, Mippiesex, ENGLAND. 





THE DOCTRINE OF REINCARNATION ETHIC- 
ALLY CONSIDERED. 


G. R. S. MEAD. 


id is a somewhat saddening reflection that in spite of 
the presumable millions of years of human life on this 
planet, there is no general belief as to whence we come or 
whither we go, or indeed as to why there is any coming 
or going at all. The meaning and purpose of life are still 
beyond the scope of our science;| they are matters of 
faith at best and not infrequently of despair. The pain 
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of the world, the transparent ruthlessness of nature, the 
amazing inequalities of human existence, the seeming 
grave injustice in the lives of the majority, are, as far 
as our reason goes, as great enigmas to us to-day in the 
twentieth century as they have ever been so long as we 
have any trace of human history. In such a state of 
affairs we cannot afford to cast aside without a hearing 
any theory that attempts seriously to throw light on the 
darkness. 

The general hypothesis of preéxistence (under which 
the special doctrine of reincarnation falls) does not, it 
is true, solve the fundamental problems, but it pushes 
back some of the initial difficulties. It furnishes an 
ampler ground for the development of the individual soul 
than the cribbed, cabined, and confined area of one short 
earth-life, and by providing a stage or series of stages 
for the acts and scenes of the age-long drama of man- 
soul prior to its present existence, permits us to enter- 
tain the notion of a law of moral causation conditioning 
our present relation to circumstance in a way that does 
not clash with our innate sense of justice. 

This general hypothesis of preéxistence connotes the 
idea of metempsychosis in prior states of existence, but 
by no means necessarily includes the special doctrine 
of reincarnation or transcorporation proper, that of re- 
peated incarnations in physical bodies on this earth. It 
is somewhat necessary to insist on this distinction at the 
outset, for the two theories are not infrequently confused 
in the popular treatment of the transmigration-doctrine, 
especially in the manipulation of Biblical texts and in in- 
voking the authority of Patristic writers. Many Bible 
texts require the presupposition of a belief in preéxist- 
ence, but very few, and these open to serious question, 
permit us to suppose a belief in reincarnation. Some 
of the Fathers again, it is true, are open advocates 
of preéxistence, but all without exception reject rein- 
carnation, which was in great favor with some of the 
heretical syncretic schools of the early Christian Gnosis, 
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as well, of course, as with the Orphics, Pythagorzans, 
Platonists, and Hermeticists. Origen, for instance, who 
is philosophically the greatest of all the Fathers, but 
whose views were subsequently condemned, while strenu- 
ously rejecting the reincarnation interpretation of even 
the Elias-John the Baptist saying, enthusiastically cham- 
pions the cause of preéxistence in a theory the main fea- 
tures of which may be outlined as follows: 

Souls were originally spiritual, equal, free, the first 
creations of God whose sole cause of creation was his 
own goodness. In the beginning there was no ground of 
difference between them; it was the gift of moral free- 
dom, which included personal self-determination, that 
gave occasion to difference. The souls had thus bestowed 
on them the choice either of becoming like unto God by 
imitation of him, or of declining from their original 
purity and blessedness in neglect of him. Here the sup- 
position is that the original conditions of all were equal, 
and thus there can be no question of favoritism or in- 
justice. The declension of the pure spiritual existences 
into the state of separated souls is supposed to have been 
due solely to their own self-will. Why, however, they 
should have preferred to fall away; why they should 
have chosen something other than God, when nothing 
other than God’s goodness is supposed to have existed 
to choose from; why the exercise of the liberty of choice 
which was presumably given them to use, and was the 
creative gift of a provident all-seeing deity, should have 
been immediately attended with the constraints of an 
ever-growing necessity, operated by the same will of God, 
who is thus represented as taking away with one hand 
what he gave with the other,—all this is in no way ex- 
plained, and we are left with the root-problem as far 
from solution as ever. 

The world-process, according to this theory, is re- 
garded as a series of states of cooling and condensation, 
corresponding with the cooling of the ardor of the primal 
spirits for the divine goodness, who thus became sepa- 
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rated souls falling into ever greater and greater distinc- 
tion and remoteness from the Divine. We have accord- 
ingly the notion of a series of phases of existence from 
spiritual to material states, the latter of which verge 
gradually downwards or condense from the extremest 
subtlety to the gross materiality of our present world, 
in which the persistently self-willed souls are finally in- 
earnated. This last most narrowly constrained form of 
embodiment Origen regards as a final beneficent provi- 
sion of divine wisdom to enable the souls, under the direst 
necessities of the sternest facts, to move more rapidly 
toward the accomplishment of their fore-ordained final 
destiny, which is the regaining of the pure spiritual state 
of their origin, in which alone they can ever find lasting 
peace. 

It is evident that such a theory leaves out of account 
all notion of a positive purpose in the world-process in 
and for itself. The world-process is conceived of solely 
as a means of rectification; it is brought into operation 
owing to the mischoice of the souls. The whole process 
is for the correction of a fault, and not for the divinely 
purposed production of a positive or novel good. This 
much, however, is gained, that there is no imputation to 
deity of starting souls in unequal conditions, as far at 
any rate as their nature and environment are concerned. 
Nevertheless, we are asked to believe that our present 
conditions are self-caused and morally determined by our 
own original free-choice of the worse steadily persisted 
in, and we cannot help asking in return in self-defence: 
What can possibly be the nature of the choice which de- 
termines the proclivity of souls in the very beginning; 
and how can there be, on this hypothesis, any real moral 
responsibility except for the creator of the power of 
choosing? The created soul itself cannot of itself be the 
creator of evil, for that would constitute it a second God. 
We are thus forced to conclude that, in spite of Origen’s 
optimistic belief that all would eventually be saved, his 
essentially pessimistic view of the cause of the declension 
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of the souls and of the ever-deteriorating conditions of 
their preéxistence deprives the world-process of all ade- 
quate motive and purpose, and leaves us with the prob- 
lem of justice as far from solution as ever. 

But this theory of Origen’s and other theories involved 
in similar theological presuppositions by no means dis- 
pose of the doctrine of preéxistence. Coming down to 
our own days we find that there are those who, while 
they frankly abandon all questions of ontology as insolu- 
ble, and prefer to begin where they find themselves in the 
world-process, still hold to the idea of preéxistence as the 
most hopeful hypothesis. Convinced of the fact of evolu- 
tion, they reject the pessimistic doctrine of a fall, and 
regard the past of the soul optimistically as a scale of 
ascent, and the present life as a stage leading to ever 
superior states of existence either on other planets or in 
other conditions of life higher than are possible on this 
earth. This view, however, as far as I am aware, has 
never been worked out systematically; it is rather an 
alternative hazarded by those who dislike the idea of 
repeated incarnation on earth, when brought face to face 
with traditional views of the theory of transcorporation. 

We may then proceed to consider the doctrine of re- 
incarnation proper, in which there has been a remarkable 
renascence of interest in the West of recent years. Omit- 
ting for the moment all reference to the crudest forms of 
the belief as found among widely scattered primitive 
folk of the past and of the present, it may be of interest 
to note that the historic problem of its simultaneous oc- 
currence in systematic form in the comparatively highly 
cultured nations of India and Greece in the seventh and 
sixth centuries Bs. c. has recently been submitted to a 
thoroughgoing methodical investigation in Germany. In 
a recent work! and in a series of subordinate studies, 
Dr. Robert Eisler has argued, at great length and with 
an amazing wealth of literary and archeological testi- 


1 Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
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mony, that the sources of Hellenic mystical cosmology are 
not to be sought in Greek folklore; on the contrary, they 
are to be traced to a quite unmistakable high cult of a 
supreme deity of a pantheistic and henotheistic nature 
(the ‘All and One’ as the famous logos of Heraclitus has 
it), the philosophical and mystic concept of Endless Time 
and Boundless Space, with the allied notion of a world- 
embracing Necessity or Inevitable Law, very distinct 
traces of which are to be found in all the Ionic philoso- 
phers from Pherecydes and Thales onwards. This cult 
of Chronos-Adrasteia (or of the Aton) of Jonian Asia 
Minor is from the very beginnings of philosophy found in 
closest connection with the cult of the Orphic mysteries, 
which on their side are found to show clear signs of the 
remains of the Prehellenic religion of archaic Asia Minor 
and of Crete. Moreover, the essentially fatalistic and 
pessimistic mood of Orphic-Pythagorzan doctrine,—with 
its belief in a ceaselessly revolving wheel of Becoming, 
and an endless series of transcorporations of the World- 
Soul in ever new world-formations, together with the 
consequent dogma, essentially interwoven with it, of in- 
dividual metempsychosis with its mystical, psycholog- 
ical, and moral doctrines,—is shown to be entirely in keep- 
ing with the root-notion of this high cult of the God of 
Eternity. It is accordingly claimed, as a corollary to 
this demonstration, that the professors of this creed, 
which was based on the conviction that the whole course 
of nature was governed by the circular motion of the 
heavens under the supreme ordering of eternal law, were 
the first to formulate the indispensable and fundamental 
presupposition of all research into the laws of nature. 
Moreover, Dr. Eisler has traced back the Zervanistic 
form of the w#on-cult, which was so dominant an element 
in the religion of Mithras, to an early period of Iranian 
tradition prior to the Persian expansion. It may very 
probably have been this expansion, with the subsequent 
conquest of Northern India under the Achwmenide, that 
led to the introduction of this systematized body of doc- 
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trine into Indian thought; for it is precisely at this period 
that we there meet with the Time-cosmogonies together 
with the allied tenets of the wheel of Becoming and of 
metempsychosis,—ideas which can no more satisfactorily 
be derived from the native elements of Vedic folk-faith 
than they can in the West from Greek folk-religion. A 
further advantage is that this general thesis is the only 
one that provides a satisfactory explanation of the ad- 
mittedly close resemblance between Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean and Indian thought. All the indications of origin 
thus seem to point in a Central Asian direction. And if 
this should prove to be really the case, we should Le 
able to link up from the Far Eastern side the in some 
ways very similar conceptions of the early Taoist think- 
ers, contemporaneous with the beginnings of philosophy 
in China, with their notions of a deity beyond space and 
time, of a universe of order and law, and of perpetual 
transformations of the soul in a flux of becoming, which 
have been hitherto generally supposed to be genetically 
derivable from India. 

It would thus appear that the general notions bound 
up with the conception of reincarnation came into clear 
and systematic definition with the simultaneous rise of 
the philosophical spirit in East and West in the seventh 
and sixth centuries s. c. Philosophically considered, the 
doctrine requires the presupposition of inevitable law in 
the universe, based on the observation of the natural 
phenomena of alternation and recurrence, exemplified in 
times and seasons. The apparent revolution of the heaven 
with all its host of fixed stars was thought of as a per- 
petually turning wheel or celestial lathe or circle of neces- 
sity, while the sun and moon and planets were heavenly 
types of other modes of the same inevitable law. If day 
and night, summer and winter, follow each other and re- 
eur with invariable iteration, so must it be, they thought, 
with life and death. As the sun, the giver of light and 
life, set and rose again, passing below the fixed, flat earth, 
on its journey through the invisible spaces beneath, to 
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come forth renewed each morning, so was it thought the 
soul of man at death journeyed through invisible spaces 
and returned again to live on earth. To-day we know 
that this is but the apparent motion of the sun, and that 
it does none of these things; helpful analogies, however, 
may very well be based on the naive observations of the 
senses as well as on the correction of sense by reason. 
Though Plato and Aristotle and their followers refused 
to adopt the Pythagorzan view of the planetary system 
which in some respects anticipated the results of modern 
research, they advanced to very lofty conceptions of 
the nature of the soul, and the psychology of the Alexan- 
drians especially became highly developed. Thus, for in- 
stance, among the later Platonists we find Plotinus and 
Porphyry and their successors arguing that to speak of 
the soul’s ‘going to Hades’ (or to the ‘Invisible’) was a 
complete misunderstanding of its nature, for the soul 
itself was not a body or something that could go or be 
moved, but was on the contrary the cause of motion. The 
apparent going to Hades or dwelling in the Invisible of 
the soul was referred to a change of embodiment into sub- 
tler media than the elements of the physical body, and 
the soul was thought of not as being in a body, but con- 
ceived of rather as a principle of vitality, activity, and 
mentality, energizing through the intermediary of a subtle 
substance or essence which surrounded every body it 
might use as a sense-instrument, as it were in an encom- 
passing sphere. The transformations of embodiment 
were all referred to and thought to take place in this 
simple continuing essence, which constituted as it were 
the seminarium or psychic matrix of all bodies of the in- 
dividual soul. This vital formative essence was regarded 
as the principle of embodiment, or the essential proto- 
plasm, by which every body of the soul was determined, 
and into which the powers and characteristics and ex- 
perience of the life of every body were refunded on the 
dissolution of its elements. Just as in modern times, on 
the borderland of physics, we have broken up the atom 
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into a system of electrons which are regarded rather as 
‘charges of electricity’ than as purely material units, so 
with the ancient speculations attempts were made to 
bridge the gap between soul and body, mind and metter, 
life and substance, between potentiality and actuality, 
latency and operation, noumenon and phenomenon, ideal- 
ism and realism. 

The idea of a vital substantial continuum, or primal or 
causal ‘vehicle’ of the soul (if that which is contained 
ean be called the ‘vehicle’ of that which contains), the 
treasury of all the activities and sensations of the many 
bodies derivable from it as secondary vehicles, is found 
in a highly developed form in India as well as in Alexan- 
drian psychology. It is this ‘spiritual’ or ‘causal’ uni- 
tary nature which in conjunction with the subtle and 
gross elements of the universe develops, from within, the 
successive bodies of the soul both subtle and gross. In a 
way these bodies might be compared with the temporary 
protusions or pseudopodia of the most primitive proto- 
zoon known as the ameeba or proteus animalcule, the pro- 
tusions in the case of man being organisms for sense and 
activity, which vary from the greatest material complexity 
in the case of the physical body to the greatest simplicity 
in the ease of the primal protoplasm. The physical body 
is furnished with its appropriate organs of sense and ac- 
tion, but activity and sense are to be referred ultimately 
to the soul in its primal substantial nature, which is re- 
garded as the true unitary sensory. This primal origin 
of all embodiments and substantial means of all sensation 
and experience, is often spoken of as the soul itself, and 
forms the subject of many a legend, myth and mystery- 
rite in East and West. It seems to be a necessary pre- 
supposition in any theory of reincarnation; nevertheless, 
the most numerous believers in the doctrine reject it. 

The reference is, of course, to Buddhism which has 
verged to the extreme of negation in its psychology, either 
in its efforts to formulate a purely dynamic theory, or 
more probably as ‘the outcome of its intransigent polemic 
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with Brahmanic theology, which asserted a substantial 
continuum between reincarnations, and that, too, in spite 
of its favorite theory of illusionism or the non-reality of 
all things as set over against the absolute reality of the 
Supreme. From the start Buddhism with contemporane- 
ous Brahmanism assumed reincarnation as a fundamental 
fact. The one object of the Buddha was to teach the 
means of freedom from the necessity of transmigration, 
the ceaseless round of birth and death, due to the inevit- 
able concatentation of cause and effect. From the start 
Buddhism, like Brahmanism, assumed states of existence 
in invisible worlds. Existence in such states, as well as 
on earth, was conditioned by the law of karma, the law 
of the deed. At death every human being (and every 
other sentient being for that matter) is immediately born 
into another state of existence, and what that state is, 
and the nature of his birth in that state, depend abso- 
lutely on his karma or actions (deeds, words, and 
thoughts) in the past life on earth. Nevertheless, we are 
at the same time asked to believe that the most character- 
istic doctrine of the Buddha was that of the non-existence 
of a self whether individual or universal. Put crudely, 
this non-self notion (anatta) asserts dogmatically: There 
is no soul; there is no God. 

Now if the soul has no true being, and if there is no 
living personal continuum between the phases of embodi- 
ment in various states of existence and between two 
earth-lives, no string, as it were, on which to thread the 
beads of experience, no substrate of any kind, no ground 
of persistence, no immortal life to make possible the se- 
quence of mortal existences, it seems somewhat prepos- 
terous to speak of karma as a law of moral causation as 
the Buddhist strenuously insists on doing. It is difficult 
to attach the idea of moral responsibility to a simple chain 
of causation, to a ‘stream’ of activity, or to speak of such 
a ‘stream’ incarnating. According to Buddhist notions, 
an entirely new personality is born, a different person 
altogether, the ‘soul’ being as new as the elements brought 
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together to form the body, and as perishable as the asso- 
ciation of these elements and the rest of the constituents 
of a non-physical nature combined by karma to form a 
human life. There is really no entity, no self, no soul, no 
person of a continuing nature. All that comes over is a 
complex of activities conditioning a form of existence 
characterized by the false notion of an ‘I.’ It is, how- 
ever, to be doubted whether even the traditionally au- 
thentic teaching of the Buddha can be legitimately inter- 
preted in this absolutely negative sense. The answers to 
the questionings of the disciples on this point seem to 
leave the matter open, and suggest that the Buddha was 
averse from being pinned down to a simple yes or no on 
a matter of such great metaphysical difficulty, seeing 
that both subject and object can both be regarded as 
everchanging phases of a unitary self that in final analysis 
and in its deepest being is one with the universal reality. 
In other respects, however, and contradictorily enough 
if the negation of self is persisted in, Buddhist teaching 
very securely fixes the responsibility on the shoulders of 
this ‘‘false notion of an ‘I,’ ’’ so that for all practical pur- 
poses, as far as the ordinary unsophisticated man is con- 
cerned, the metaphysical subtleties of the doctrine fall 
well into the background, and the popular teaching di- 
rectly refers the responsibility for all his deeds to the 
living agent. The defenders of the Buddhist doctrine of 
absolute negation must thus be left to extricate them- 
selves from the dilemma as best they may, and the battle 
of the absolute illusionists and comparative illusionists 
may be left to the lovers of Buddhistic and Brahman- 
istic metaphysics. 

In the West a far more positive view has obtained in 
the past and holds the ground to-day. This western 
positive view, however, also agrees that the basic stor- 
age of experience should be eventually referred to a 
deeper and less personal or restricted self than the com- 
paratively, ephemeral and superficial ‘I’ of one stage 
of existence only; it asserts a mystic ‘I’ of practically 
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immeasurable possibilities, but it holds that to deny self 
utterly is to turn the whole scheme of binding and loos- 
ing into the absurdity of an essentially purposeless proc- 
ess, and asserts that liberation regarded in any sense as 
the escape of an illusory self from illusory conditions 
equally robs the consummation of all idea of a positively 
purposed design. Perfect freedom, on the contrary, it 
holds, should connote the idea not only of removing or 
escaping from any or all limitations at will, but also the 
notion of the power to assume all or any limitations at 
will. And, indeed, contradictorily enough, that is pre- 
cisely the supreme ideal of the northern tradition of 
Buddhism as represented by the schools of the Great 
Vehicle. In contradiction to the negative freedom 
preached by the southern tradition, in the schools of the 
Little Vehicle, the northern doctrine teaches the gran- 
diose and superb ideal of the Great Vow,—the renuncia- 
tion of the bliss of freedom so long as one single sentient 
creature remains in a state of bondage. The consumma- 
tion of this utter self-sacrifice for the love of all creatures 
can hardly, one would imagine, be ascribed to a soulless 
stream of activity or chain of causation; it surely de- 
mands the presupposition not only of a supreme reality, 
but also of subordinate realities actualizing themselves 
in ascending stages of moral perfectioning; thus giving 
full satisfaction to the deepest needs of the heart, that 
look in vain for any comfort to the cold abstractions of 
the head. Such a sublime ideal, or indeed any lofty ideal 
of a moral nature, requires the postulate of an immortal 
progressively responsible entity, though we may all dif- 
fer as to how the nature and manner of being of that 
entity should be defined. Responsibility connotes a self- 
conscious will, and a self-conscious will connotes a per- 
sonal being; but the idea of personality of a being en- 
dowed with the possibility of developing through every 
grade of self-realization carries us far beyond man, and 
both christology and buddhology, from different stand- 
points, have exhausted themselves in trying to grapple 
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with the mystery of the superhuman person. It is in man 
that personal self-consciousness begins; in man that the 
change from the animal self of exclusion to the moral self 
of inclusion is gradually wrought; and in man that this 
evolving moral self-consciousness wins to ever deeper and 
deeper self-realization until human becomes consciously 
superhuman, and finally divine. According to this expec- 
tation, it can only be when man reaches to a divine state 
of consciousness that there is any true understanding of 
beginning and‘end. For it is the divine spirit alone, which 
is both the producer and product of evolution, that can 
reveal the secret of its own being and at the same time 
be the reason of its own becoming. 

Here, in the midst of process, we are forced to begin with 
ourselves, as did the greatest of the teachers of reincar- 
nation when he contemplated the process and sought to 
solve the riddle of sorrow and suffering. The ultimate 
reason he could not give, but its immediate origin he be- 
lieved was to be found in the persistent clinging to the 
state of separated existence, which he conceived of as con- 
ditioned by a ceaseless concatenation of cause and effect, 
as it were an endless chain of causation, of which every 
link was the inevitable sequence of the one before it, 
and the last of the series the equally inevitable coupling 
with the first. To this wheel or circuit of separate exist- 
ence, this necessity of ever-becoming, man was bound so 
long as he thirsted for this life of separation and persisted 
in referring all things to himself as apart from the rest 
of being. But this theory was the outcome of deep philo- 
sophical reflection and strenuous moral purification; the 
simple idea of reincarnation did not arise in this way. 
In its simplest form the notion of the return of the soul 
to this earth is found far apart from all philosophical 
consideration or over-beliefs in widely scattered primi- 
tive tribes, and must, it is reasonable to conclude, be 
due to elementary experience of some sort. It seems im- 
probable that it could have been simply guessed at in 
so many widely separated cases; to refer it to pure coin- 
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cidence in this way is to abandon its origin to chance 
pure and simple. Seeing, however, that dream and vision 
and contacts with the invisible of all kinds, low and high, 
are responsible for so many other religious beliefs, not 
only among primitive folk, but also among civilized man- 
kind, the origin of the belief in reincarnation also may 
very well be referred to so familiar a cause. The spirits 
of the ancestors, it was believed, waited to be born again 
into the tribe. In dream and vision they were seen wait- 
ing, and it then required little effort of the imagination 
to recognize the individual characteristics of departed 
worthies or chiefs reappearing in the lives of descendants. 
The great could be recognized, the little passed again 
without recognition into the mass. But though it is prob- 
able that the germ of the belief is to be sought in this 
direction, it leaves unexplained why some tribes should 
have interpreted dream-experience in this manner and 
not others. Among believers in reincarnation, however, 
we find innumerable instances of those who claim to re- 
member incidents in previous existences on earth. In- 
deed, in the highly elaborated psychology of both Brah- 
mans and Buddhists, the power of recollecting past births 
at will is postulated as one of the definite acquirements 
of man in his gradual perfectioning on earth, and many 
saints are said to have attained to this power. The case 
of Pythagoras in the West will also recur to everyone. 
In the present renascence of interest in the West, also, 
similar claims, not only to sporadic memories of this 
nature, but also in a few cases to purposive recollection 
of series of past incarnations are being made. Many are 
inclined to believe that the truth of the doctrine will 
gradually be established on this basis. But so far such 
assertions have been submitted to no competent investi- 
gation. They have not yet reached the dignity of being 
included even among the obscurer phenomena of abnormal 
psychology as recognized material for psychical research. 
Truth to tell, most of these claims are transparently ab- 
surd, and may be safely referred to a mild species of 
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megalomania. But apart from these pretensions on the 
part of obscure individuals to the heritage of the past 
greatness of others, there is an abundance of material 
that requires collection and unprejudiced investigation, 
One thing, however, is clear, without any further investi- 
gation, from the fact that the claimants are of every sort 
and kind, that memories of this nature, even if they are 
what they purport to be, have nothing whatever neces- 
sarily to do with moral character. 

Meantime the normal mind being manifestly without 
such memories, normal] opinion in the West at any rate 
considers that the whole question of reincarnation is en- 
tirely disposed of on the ground of lack of memory; 
and, of course, this is the first objection that must occur 
to the mind of even a child, and is constantly confront- 
ing the believer in reincarnation. Even if by chance an 
adherent of the normal opinion is forced to consider a 
ease of reminiscence of this kind, he prefers to describe 
it as an instance of ‘ancestral memory,’ rather than ac- 
cept the hypothesis of a popularly so discredited notion as 
metempsychosis; and this, too, though some famous 
names in the West in the last two centuries have been 
associated with belief in the doctrine. 

But as to this patent general lack of memory, we must 
not forget that the normal power Of recollecting the im- 
pressions made on normal consciousness even in a single 
life-time, is exceedingly imperfect, and that, too, with 
the best of memories, and that we cannot be altogether 
sure that imperfection of memory or even regular lapses 
of memory is an evil. Every night we experience an 
enormous loss of memory of our physical selves, though 
we are most probably by no means unconscious in some 
other part of our being; and it is precisely because of 
this lapse of physical consciousness that our bodies are 
generally refreshed and invigorated. How very feeble, 
comparatively, the power of recollecting the experiences 
of waking consciousness is even when the attention has 
been fixed upon them, needs no laboring, while the vast 
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majority of sensible impressions pass us by unnoticed and 
are entirely beyond the power of even the best normal 
memory to recall. The most recent researches of psy- 
chology have demonstrated that in highest probability 
every single sensible impression, whether attended to or 
not, is stored somewhere and somehow in the subcon- 
scious, and that complexes of such unnoticed impressions 
ean, under abnormal conditions, be reproduced with such 
vividness that they seem to be the experiences of a totally 
different personality. We may thus be persuaded that 
even in our present life we possess vast stores of latent 
‘memories’ that are immeasurably beyond all our powers 
of normal recollection. Why, then, should we expect to 
recollect, except under very extraordinary circumstances 
and in abnormal or extranormal states, deposits of mem- 
ory that are ex hypothesi stored far deeper than the rec- 
ords of the experiences of our present life? 

The lack of power to recall the pictures of detailed in- 
cidents of past experience, however, leaves us still in 
possession of the result of that experience, in the form 
of increased ability and faculty. The trained musician, 
for instance, plays with mind free from all recollection 
of the memory-details of the past labor of learning notes 
and exercises; his fingers remember, his subconscious 
mind has stored the experience, practice has given birth 
to facility, to instinctual capacity. His deeper self has 
stored away every single detail of his former training; 
but what advantage is it to have these in his practical 
mind, when detailed experience is summed up in the now 
instinctual capacity of his trained body? The recollec- 
tion of detail by the practical mind would mar the power 
of execution, if indeed it did not entirely inhibit it. 
Mutatis mutandis, some such process may be thought to 
take place in the still greater being of the reincarnating 
entity; the activities of a single life may be regarded 
as the practice days of the immortal player for the gain- 
ing of experience of life and the development of ever in- 
creasing ability. Here the recollection that really counts 
Vol. XXIT.—No. 2. 11 
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is the power to awaken latent faculty and to bring into 
play the previously acquired powers of understanding. 
It is not, however, to be supposed that all the detailed 
faculties, capacities, and powers that lie stored away in 
the whole man can be brought into play again in a single 
life on earth; there is not time enough for that. But 
they are all there latent and can be called into play with 
far less training of the body than would otherwise be 
the case if present circumstances should demand their 
exercise. 

But man is not only an intellectual, artistic, fabricative, 
and executive life, he is also a social and moral being. 
The arrangements of human society, its sanctions and 
prohibitions, are presumably gradually evolving toward 
some clearer reflection of a far more vital economy and 
of a spiritual estate to which the soul is native. Within 
this general notion, believers in reincarnation are at one 
with believers in the one-life theory in holding that the 
regulative principle of the moral order is summed up 
in the inspired utterance that man inevitably reaps what 
he sows. Now this is evidently not the case in a single 
life on earth, or only to a very limited extent. The re- 
incarnationist then might rest his case solely on the neces- 
sity of rebirth into similar conditions, that is, on earth 
where alone the sowing has taken place, in order to make 
this law an absolutely effective truth. He, however, 
holds, together with the adherents of the one-life theory, 
that human existence is continued in other states of 
existence than that of earth-life, and that these states 
are states of immediate result in which the harvest of the 
past life is fully gathered, the grain threshed out and 
winnowed from the chaff, and stored in the treasury of 
moral experience. It is a searching process of internal 
transformation, in immediate vital personal experience, 
in which the great lesson is learned of how intimately the 
life of the individual is bound up with the life of his 
fellow-creatures, with the life of the universe, and with 
the divine life. This theory then, as well as the one-life 
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point of view, assigns to the human soul states of purifi- 
eatory processes and of bliss and refreshment in after- 
death conditions, but it knows nothing of the dogma of 
eternal punishment. 

We may, however, dispense with any consideration of 
the traditional mythological settings and symbolical pic- 
turings of such states, which still in both East and West 
stand as the age-long legacy of prior popular crudities, 
nor need one stay to discuss the conceptions of modern 
spiritism which for the most part are of an exceedingly 
secular and bourgeois nature. It is enough to suggest 
that, in modes appropriate to the nature of the opera- 
tions of the soul of things, clothed upon with the per- 
sonal reminiscences of the past life, the soul undergoes, 
as it were, the psychical process of digesting the intake 
of its recent experience of earth-life. In a state of ex- 
tended and enhanced sensitivity, in which any or every 
past deed or word or even thought can be represented in 
vivid consciousness, with the added experience of sympa- 
thetically realizing its effects on others in a way that 
is quite impossible on earth with a body limited by 
the normal sense-modes, the soul learns the moral les- 
son of the inevitable nature of the law of action and 
reaction. The various stages and modes of this internal 
process of self-analysis and moral purification presum- 
ably differ very considerably, as they must be ex hypo- 
thest of an intensely personal nature; but the main idea 
is the expansion of the nature so as to include a con- 
sciousness of the complement or result of the deeds of 
the past life. The stages of moral schooling include states 
both of suffering and of bliss, and finally give place to 
an open-eyed realization of the value of both orders 
of experience, when the soul momentarily returns to 
itself. What necessitates the further return of the soul 
into earth-life from this state of illumination is by no 
means clear; renewed life on earth can hardly be re- 
garded as a continuation of the personal punishment- 
and-reward process, as is generally supposed, for that 
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has already been experienced. The soul itself most prob- 
ably consents to this return, knows that there is a posi- 
tive purpose in the process, and longs for a renewed op- 
portunity of taking part in that process. For the soul in 
itself, in its divine nature, is a free agent and not a crea- 
ture of fate. Such, at any rate, is the persuasion of all 
Christians and of many another saving cult; and such 
was the teaching in the past, of many a school of religio- 
philosophy in the West, and notably among the Alexan- 
drian believers in reincarnation. The latter held accord- 
ingly that purification in the after-death states was no 
real credit to the soul, for there it was purified by the 
compulsion of necessity and not from choice. True and 
lasting purification, they held, must be self-wrought, for 
the soul is a divine self-motive essence. It is only in 
earth-life that this self-initiated self-purification can be 
effected and the soul win to realization of its divine na- 
ture on the most strenuous battlefield of actuality. The 
soul, therefoie, we may conclude, willingly submits to 
reincarnation on earth to carry out the divine purpose 
which is innate in its inmost essence, and of which it is 
accordingly fully aware only in its deepest self, free from 
all limitations of time and space, as a conscious member 
of the divine family. And indeed the famous Platonic 
‘reminiscence’ of the soul is precisely this recalling to 
mind or bringing into consciousness on earth the mem- 
ory of this divine state and purpose, and not the recollec- 
tion of past states of existence on earth. 

According to this line of thought, then, it is the life on 
earth that really counts, for here is the meeting-place 
of the above and the below, of the within and the with- 
out, the ground of really vital struggle, in which the 
world-process is most intensely engaged in realizing the 
world-purpose. It is therefore the state in which the in- 
dividual soul can best win to ever greater realization of 
the divine purpose, for it is here in the very midst of 
the divine process. The soul in earth-life may thus be 
thought of, not as a criminal or a child of fortune, but as 
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a warrior or divine adventurer, and the wounds which it 
suffers in one life may be regarded as the powers that it 
wields in the next; and so it grows in strength, and 
beauty, and virtue until it is finally perfected and passes 
from the man-stage into that which is greater than man. 
It is thus said in one of the great myths of the soul, that 
the stature of the angel in heaven,—the one who is else- 
where said perpetually to behold the Face of the Father, 
or who is in the immediacy of the eternal presence of the 
mystery of being,—grows with the struggles of its twin 
on earth, of the man who fights the good fight in the 
mystery of existence in time and space; until at last 
earth is raised to heaven and heaven is brought down to 
earth, and necessity and freedom embrace in the consum- 
mation of the divine purpose. 

According to this high over-belief the main lessons that 
life has to teach seem to be the essential non-separability 
of the life of the individual soul from the life of the whole, 
and therewith the power of the individual life to enjoy 
communion with the divine life. The soul’s greater 
destiny includes both necessity and freedom. Freedom 
resides in the power of the soul to change its individual 
attitude with regard to the circumstances of life, which 
are the necessary expressions of the greater life of the 
whole. If instead of looking on circumstances as vexa- 
tious and inimical limitations, we regarded them as ever- 
fresh opportunities, and indeed the most immediate 
means of bringing us to ourselves, we might embrace 
them gladly as the ever-changing moods of our destined 
complement and fulfillment. For with this change of 
attitude our personal separative love and will would 
unite with the all-embracing will and love, and we should 
be at one with our own greater destiny and with that of 
the rest, and so find ourselves in conscious coéperation 
with the divine purpose. 

However this may be, the doctrine of reincarnation in 
its most highly developed form holds out the hope of 
our realizing some day in the midst of the conditions of 
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greatest struggle the meaning of that struggle. To have 
the life-conflict explained theoretically in some shut-off 
and preserved heaven-state where the struggle itself is 
no longer present, would be a solution of an academic 
rather than of a practical nature. To leave this life for- 
ever with all or most of its problems unsolved has all the 
appearance of abandoning the struggle in irretrievable 
defeat, and this can hardly be a satisfactory outlook for 
a noble soul. On the contrary, the idea of the possibility 
of returning to do better another time, and yet again 
and again to learn the whole lesson, and above all to 
help others more easily to learn it, is a conception that 
should appeal very strongly to the practical instincts of 
the strenuous laborers for improving the present con- 
ditions of human existence on earth. 

The doctrine of reincarnation thus provides many with 
considerations that give satisfaction to their sense of 
justice and their conception of orderly progress, and holds 
out the promise of eventual conscious codperation with 
the world-process on the most practical plane of life. 
It cannot, however, be said that this theory has produced 
any higher types of humanity than the one-life theory. 
Both forms of belief have their long lists of saints and 
geniuses, of accomplished souls and heroes of all kinds, 
and also their endless records of ordinary and of quite 
undeveloped folk. It is also true that in the past, and 
even in the West, the reincarnation-doctrine has not been 
made to yield quite so practical an outlook as has re- 
cently been given it, and as has been insisted on in this 
paper; while in the East it has been the favorite doc- 
trine of peoples for the most part naturally inclined to 
fatalism and laisser faire. On the contrary, the one-life 
theory has been the favorite doctrine with races who are 
naturally exuberant in activity, and who have thus found 
an additional incentive to moral effort in the belief that 
all is staked on a single throw. We boast ourselves to 
be more practical in the West; and after all, we say, 
that is what really counts in arriving at any judgment 
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of value. But are we so sure of what is the most truly 
practical? Modern civilization increases our needs and 
diminishes our contentment; year by year we get further 
away from nature; culture does not keep pace with ma- 
terial progress, and moral and spiritual advance, if any- 
thing, lags still farther behind. This is hardly practical, 
at any rate if the true happiness of man is dependent 
upon harmonious development, and if the teaching of 
the greatest of mankind in East and West is held to be 
practical. 

The doctrine of reincarnation, in its highest aspect, 
looks to a social end and not to the consummation of an 
isolated perfection. It is not to be thought that the in- 
dividual soul has to acquire all arts and sciences, capaci- 
ties and abilities, or pass through all experiences; the 
part cannot possibly perform the function of the whole. 
But what the wise soul can do is to develop that all- 
attractive power of harmlessness, and that positive 
power of fellow-feeling, of sympathy and compassion for 
all other souls and the whole creation, which are the pass- 
ports to the adytum of every separated life and of 
life itself; till finally all separation is removed and the 
treasures of experience and capacity, knowledge and at- 
tainment, of all separated souls and of the soul of life 
itself are laid at the feet of the eternal victor who is also 
the perpetual self-sacrifice. 

G. R. S. Mean. 


Lonpon. 





THE ESSENCE OF TRAGEDY. 
HORACE M. KALLEN. 


LATO, at the end of the ‘‘Symposium,’’ represents 
Socrates as forcing Aristophanes and Agathon to 
admit that the genius of comedy is the same with that of 
tragedy, and that the true artist in tragedy is an artist 
in comedy also. The suggestion is tantalizing. Plato 
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discusses tragedy elsewhere,—its purpose to gratify audi- 
ences, the mixed character of the feelings it rouses, its 
place in the economy of the ideal state,——but nowhere 
again does he touch upon the hint in the Symposium, no- 
where develop its implications or draw the necessary 
conclusions concerning the essence of the tragic. Intent 
on the codrdination of excellences and the definition of 
the Highest Good, his interest in essence was subordinate 
to his interest in the essence of value, and he found the 
arts too immoral in function to pay much attention to 
their right nature. Thus it is to Aristotle that the doubt- 
ful distinction belongs of being the foremost ‘esthetician,’ 
the only one, indeed, of the ancient world, and the master 
of those critics who maintain the classic canons of art 
in the modern world. Being engaged less with morals 
than with nature, his empirical methods and his objective 
definitions made possible the formulation of the standards 
and descriptions of poetry without any reference to its 
significance for life. In consequence, where Plato was 
so much interested in the Highest Good that he lost all 
sense of the independent objectivity of good things, Aris- 
totle was so much interested in each thing apart, includ- 
ing the Highest Good, that his sense of their interconnec- 
tion is not obviously clear or strong. Hence, his definition 
of tragedy is a definition of the tragedy of Greek letters; 
he is concerned with the tragic institution, the playhouse 
and the drama, not with the world and human existence: 
tragedy is for him no more than an imitation, which he 
finds the best practice of the Hellenic stage to make, of 
an ‘‘action that is serious and complete, and of a certain 
magnitude, in language embellished with each kind of 
artistic ornament, . .. in the form of action not of nar- 
rative, through pity and fear effecting the proper pur- 
gation of those emotions.’’ This, obviously enough, is, 
if we except the function of katharsis, a close character- 
ization of Athenian serious drama; and the further specifi- 
cations which the ‘‘Poetics’’ offers are no less faithful to 
the norm of the Attic stage: the character of the hero, 
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the unities of time, place, and story,—with respect to 
all these, description is legislation. Succinct, concrete, ob- 
jective, possessed of the dry and firm flavor of reality, 
the very unpretentiousness of this summary of a local 
practice gripped the critical imagination, and became the 
authoritative norm for tragedy throughout Europe. It 
still remains fundamental. Although it was irrelevant 
to the practice of the ages, the religious and practical 
needs of the changing times giving rise to a new stage 
and a completely diverse dramatic tradition, although 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, Calderon and Lope created 
a new genus of tragedy, even English usage of Eliza- 
beth’s day sought the sanction of Aristotle and proclaimed 
his laws of tragedy eternally infallible, while his dom- 
ination of the tragic stage of France was, in its classic 
prime, utter. Not until the gathering power of romantic 
feeling broke through the shell of eighteenth-century 
rationalism was it considered that the great tragic poets 
might not have been mere bunglers, too ignorant and un- 
skilfull to make use of Aristotle’s laws, but men of genius 
empowered to legislate and execute in their own right. 
Then a new definition of tragedy arose, envisaging the 
essential characters of modern European tradition, and 
in its turn giving the law, without relevancy to the chang- 
ing practice of the times, to tragic art. There is a curious 
inversion in this fact that is itself not untragic: both 
classic and modern drama have their source in religious 
needs. Both begin as mysteries, the one of Dionysus, 
the other of Christ. But the mystery of self-asserting 
Dionysus grew into the tragedy of negation we call fate- 
tragedy, and the mystery of atoning Christ has grown 
into the tragedy of affirmation we call tragedy of char- 
acter. The one is lawful and orderly and classic; the 
essence of the other is to assert rebellion and barbarous 
vitality, to be romantic. And in the theory, what Aris- 
totle is to the classic tradition, that romanticism is to the 
Christian. Among theorists of tragedy there have been 
Aristotelians and Romanticists, no others. 
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The spirit of romanticism is the spirit of adventure. 
It is self-centered, assured, irresponsible, eager, and spon- 
taneous. Its pride of self is colossal, it thinks in worlds 
and universes, it acts as if it were God, it has no law but 
its own caprices, it breeds its freedom from its needs, 
It is nothing if not visionary and fanciful, madly so; but 
when its vision is coincident with reality, it reaches, by 
way of compensation, deeper into the heart of it and 
grasps more firmly the nature it sees. Such is the case 
with its account of tragedy. There, where classicism is 
formal, it is personal; where classicism is empirical, it 
is metaphysical. Based, no less than the Aristotelian ac- 
count, on the tragedy of letters, it succeeds, nevertheless, 
in getting somewhat closer to the tragedy of life itself. 
Indeed, it aims to envisage nothing less, for romantic 
theories of tragedy assign to the elements of the drama a 
categorical nature and universal scope. This nature is 
disharmony, conflict at the core of being. But though 
the core, this conflict is not intrinsic, not permanent; 
rather is it incidental and transitive, a step in the self- 
realization of a metaphysical will. Transcendental peace 
broods always beyond: freedom is necessity, law is 
eaprice. Thus, according to Schelling, tragedy portrays 
the conversion, in the course of their proper growth, of 
the stubbornness and lawlessness of raging and inimical 
passions, into a horrible necessity; the poet’s spirit, all 
the while, resting in the midst of it like a silent, lovely, 
shining light, the unmoved subject in the weighty move- 
ment, the wise foresight which resolves the most oppug- 
nant discords into satisfying harmonies.' Hegel sees in 
tragedy the reconstitution of the unity of the moral sub- 
stance by an act of eternal justice which destroys the 
disturbing individuality ;* Vischer, an image of the dis- 
appearance of every finite and human limitation before 
the infinite and absolute perfection, besides which finitude 
is sinful. The rdle of sin, indeed, is enormous in the 





* Works, I, 118. 2 <« Aesthetics,’’ III, 530. 
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romantic view of tragedy, but it is not religious graceless- 
ness, it is metaphysical evil. For some it is identical with 
wilfullness, caprice, at war with universal necessity, and 
defeated by being absorbed in the over-individual.* For 
others it is mere finitude, arrogating to itself the lordli- 
ness of the infinite and paying, by its tragedy, the price 
of arrogance,‘ while for others still it is the necessary 
restraint of the individual will by its peers, all at war 
with each other, and all reduced in tragedy to absurdity, 
by the outspanning cosmic purpose. Sin is difference, 
‘otherness,’ variation from type. Tragedy is the conflict 
between the typical and the individual, the former being 
good, the latter evil. Tragedy consists, according to 
Hebbel, of the representation of this conflict. The indi- 
vidual’s passions, which oppose him to the ideal, of their 
own force turn into instances of domination of the moral 
law, and the tragic pain has its seat in this conversion.® 

The same romantic sense of the cosmic scope of tragedy 
marks the disillusion of Schopenhauer and the Darwinian 
optimism of Nietzsche. To the former tragedy is the 
exposure of the worthlessness of life, its content is the hor- 
rible, the sorrow of man, and the triumph of evil. ‘‘It 
is a conflict of the will with itself, which here, at the high- 
est degree of objectivity, fully explicated, reveals its ter- 
rible nature, becoming visible in the sorrows of man.’’® 
The inward discrepancy makes the will seem both strong 
and weak, and it can have no pause until it ceases to love 
life. Its sin is its mere existence, its salvation is death, 
so that it is the tragic victim who conquers, not the over- 
awing law. Nietzsche, trying to understand tragedy in 
terms of an interpretation of its origins, tells the same 
story with a different moral.’ The Ursein, overfilled with 
its own vitality, becomes unrestful, and creates the indi- 
vidual for its assuagement. When, under the stress of 


*Cf. Solger, ‘‘ Vorlesungen iiber Asthetik,’’ 309. 

‘Cf. Th. Ziegler, ‘‘Das Gefiihl,’’ 138, and L. Ziegler, ‘‘Zur Metaphysik 
der Tragédie,’’ 55. * Hebbel, Works, 43, x. 

***World as Will and Idea,’’ I, § 51. ***Geburt der Tragédie.’’ 
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Dionysan music, the tragic poet reproduces these creative 
birthpangs of God, he gives rise thereby to the Apollonic 
easing. In this way tragedy reveals our own nature to 
us: we are visions of the Lord, celestial dissonances that 
must necessarily be resolved in the tragic death which 
is no more than the individual’s reunion with the Ursein, 
Later, when the evolutionary ideal of the superman had 
obsessed him, Nietzsche laid more emphasis on the glory 
of the tragic conflict in itself. Not resolution, but the 
eternity of dissonance became his concern, and he there- 
fore began to see in tragedy a rendering of courage and 
the spontaneity of emotion before a powerful enemy, a 
horror, a sublime undoing. Now it is our victory, not 
our defeat, that the tragic poet selects and ennobles. ‘‘Be- 
fore tragedy the warrior in us celebrates his Saturnalia.’’ * 

If we take such analyses at their face value, the differ- 
ence between the classic and the romantic theories of 
tragedy lies in the classic sobriety of statement and its 
emphasis on form, the unities, and embellishments, in the 
ordering of the content rather than in the content as such. 
For both, the tragic essence is action or struggle, and 
the one finds its formal, the other its material nature to 
be of supreme importance. Both tend to insist on the lofty 
station and nobility of the tragic protagonist, but clas- 
sicism finds his misfortune to be largely unmerited; 
romanticism sees it as the outcome of metaphysical sin. 
Both find an irrevocable finality in the tragic conclusion, 
for both it is as the ‘‘Sire, Zeus, willed it long ago,’’ for 
both there is the peace that lies beyond. But to the clas- 
sicist this peace is the fruit of katharsis, conceived, per- 
haps, physiologically ® and naturally, while for the roman- 
ticist it is the peace that passeth all understanding. But 
from the romantic standpoint the struggle is cosmic, hence 
its essence appears in any struggle, and the peace may 
ensue upon any sad event. As Lipps says, the protagonist 
may be a morally poor and bad man. It is the imperative 


* Works, VIII, 136. 
®°Cf. The discussion of music in the ‘‘ Polities’’ of Aristotle. 
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and categorical nature of his misfortune that constitutes 
his tragic nobility, not the nobility his misfortune. In 
the tragedy of the playhouse, of course, the nobility of 
the protagonist is that of the classic drama: he is a king, 
not in virtue of his unhappiness, and most of the romantic 
theories had in mind the Attic models of romantic dramas. 
Nevertheless, the vision of romanticism is truer to all of 
the facts, for it can readily envisage the tragedy of the 
daily life, where the conflict is essential and the station 
of protagonist unimportant. 

Even so, however, can it be said to apprehend the right 
essence of all tragedy more truly than the classic theory? 
Do both together? What, in the light of them, shall we 
make of that pregnant hint of Socrates concerning the 
identity of the genius of tragedy with that of comedy? 
Or of the remark of Ibsen to the effect that contradiction, 
namely, ‘‘the contradiction between power and effort, will 
and possibility, constitute the tragedy and also the 
comedy of the race and the individual?’”® In point of 
fact, in their emphasis on conflict, or on form, or on no- 
bility of character, these theories have not grasped the 
distinctive essence of tragedy. What they say of it may 
be said of comedy also. For the comic, the ludicrous, 
is also not a rest, is also an action and developing process, 
having also a title to unities and embellishments. It, too, 
is a disharmony whose wholeness is the wholeness of a 
flicker. In it, too, something is lost or destroyed. But 
significantly, what is destroyed is not a thing of worth: 
the progression of the comic theme alters the relations 
of its elements, gradually eliminates the evil which 
fathers the unrest, leads to the peace beyond, and in so 
doing enhances the valuable and confirms the stability 
of what is precious. The comic conflict tends invariably 
to resolve into the adequate harmony of beauty; in it 
evil yields to the supremacy of excellence, and it is sus- 
ceptible to the same metaphysical and romantic signifi- 


” Foreword to ‘‘Catalina,’’ 2d ed. Italics mine. 
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cances usually invoked for tragedy, and yields no less 
than tragedy, a purgation.’ If this be true, then there 
is no difference between comedy and tragedy with respect 
either to material or to scope of movement. The sub- 
ject-matter of both is essentially one. What moves one 
man merrily will move another tearfully; it may be comic 
and tragic to the same mind at different times and to dif. 
ferent minds at the same time. The daily life offers no 
oceasion that cannot sustain these inverse relations; art 
holds innumerable examples of such objects. Once mad- 
ness, intoxication, greed, personal deformity were comic; 
to-day they are tragic. The comic character is often 
lofty, his misfortunes are frequently unmerited. Alceste 
in ‘‘Le Misanthrope,’’ Celia and Bonario in ‘‘Volpone,”’ 
Orlando in ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ Hermione in ‘‘A Winter’s 
Tale,’’ and innumerable others are in and of themselves 
no less worthy the buskin than the sock. Nor is the 
tragic conflict of greater categorical import than the 
comic; for the opposition of society and the individual, 
law and caprice, nature and convention, the temporal 
and the eternal, are comic oppositions no less the tragic. 
And the great passions,—egoism, avarice, hypocrisy, jeal- 
ousy, ambition, stupidity, conceit, love, treachery,—are 
they less effective engines of events in one than in the 
other? Nothing, perhaps, is so free as the interchange 
of the two sentiments, tragic and comic. It is the sig- 
nificance that alters, not the object. ‘‘Titus Androni- 
cus,’’ full of horrors, once a potent tragedy, is now ludi- 
crous through just this replete intensity of horror. Kyd’s 
‘‘Spanish Tragedy,’’ written to be a great purge of the 
soul by pity and terror, now tends to evoke only our 
laughter. ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ intended to split 
the ears of the groundlings with laughter, is now a 
tragedy moving our tears and consideration, while it is 
not unlikely that the whole heroic stage of the Restora- 
tion would awaken only derision. Moreover, there are 


4 For a detailed analysis of the comic cf. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, April, 1911: ‘‘The Aesthetic Principle in Comedy,’’ by H. M. Kallen. 
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porder-plays, just as there are border events in the daily 
life, which leave us uncertain whether to laugh or weep, 
in which the tragic and the comic sentiments pass into 
each other as rendering mood, situation,—in a word, the 
mind’s valuation of the event,—may determine. Such 
dramas are Moliére’s ‘‘Misanthrope,’’ which Goethe 
called a tragedy, his ‘‘Tartuffe’’ and ‘‘George Dandin.’’ 
Such are Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’ ‘‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’’ ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’’ and ‘‘Much 
Ado.’’ Such are Ibsen’s ‘‘An Enemy of the People’’ and 
‘Little Eyolf.’’ And these are only notable and obvious 
instances: ultimately there is nothing in experience or 
in literature that cannot, as the occasion is served, move 
to laughter or to tears. Altogether, the mechanism and 
structure of the comic plot is the same as that of the 
tragic plot, even according to the Aristotelian analysis. 
Both involve specific conflicts, disharmonies brought to 
pass by recognition, exposures, inversions, repetitions, 
and so on. Whatever that is human and contains the 
dramatic essence of the comic by that fact contains the 
same essence of the tragic,—let it be deformity of per- 
son or of character, cancers of body or spirit, let them 
appear singly or combined into groups, systems and 
progressions, they with indifferent immediacy constitute 
the tragic optimum, or the comic. Not a detail of the 
one that cannot become the substance of the other with- 
out a change in nature. Where then does the constitu- 
tive alternation come? 

Consider so commonplace a comic event as Mr. Pick- 
wick in pursuit of his hat. Is his situation truly comic 
to him? Does he or can he stand outside it, the joyous 
spectator of the mutual defeat and destruction of ele- 
ments in his environment which were menacing, poten- 
tial of evil? Clearly not. Even his initial laughter (if 
he be moved to it) is unfree and therefore not truly the 
voice of the comic sentiment. For it has an instrumental 
intent; it is meant to ward off the pain of the greater 
derision from the watching crowd, which anger or bad 
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temper would evoke. It does not endure, this initia] 
laughter, inasmuch as its source cannot remain the sge- 
rene beholder of his own undoing, nor can his mirth be 
honestly directed upon his present state. In his eyes 
the pursuit of his hat is an urgent and serious business, 
and as it prolongs, passes from seriousness to sadness 
and from sadness to tragedy. By it the even course of 
his life has been broken, its proper balance destroyed and 
the flow of his interests deployed from its right channel. 
The hat-hunt is a node and vortex of cross-purposes, ar- 
rested progress, and its prosecution involves at the same 
time neglect of the right and good and the pursuit of 
them; it is an attempt to restore these excellences to their 
pristine status. Further, for the permanence of this 
status, in a society where headgear is important, the 
right disposition of the hat is fundamental, propriety in 
dress being there a human interest and value which is 
in many respects the base and underpinning of innumer- 
able more and important and higher interests. The very 
triviality and obvious ridiculousness of the instance must 
make clear how near together laughter and sorrow do 
lie. To violate this apparently insignificant interest of 
propriety is to throw the others out of gear, to upset a 
system or scheme of values. The chance wind, then, in 
carrying off a man’s hat, makes him the victim of such 
an upheaval and loosens his grasp upon life and power. 
In his struggle to regain his hat he is in toils of evil, 
and he is thereby a tragic figure. Tragic because the 
doom which ordains him here to maladjustment, or de- 
feat, or destruction, is his own nature. It is the inex- 
orable and spontaneous necessity of living which com- 
pels him to pursue his lost good, to restore the upset 
equilibrium, to conserve the threatened value. If it be 
possible for the man to go freely on his way without his 
headgear, he can never figure as tragic, nor as comic 
either. As it is, his plans and arbitrariness of fate or 
chance being oppugnant, his expectations are disap- 
pointed, his aims missed, the worth and inward dignity 
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of his life set at naught. And all this is to the beholder 
comic and yields him self-sufficiency and pleasure. But 
to the man himself, can it be anything but an increas- 
ingly terrible insufficiency and horror, rendering him 
tragic? And if this be the ready menace of so insig- 
nificant an incident as a hat-hunt, how much greater 
must be the tragedy in the more meaningful events of 
experience. For our hatless citizen there is a world out 
of joint whose cursed spite requires him to set it right. 

‘‘The world,’’ says Horace Walpole, ‘‘is a comedy for 
those who think and a tragedy for those who feel.’’ It 
is the same world, but it feeds the proper vitality of the 
one, and he laughs and grows fat, while it consumes 
that of the other, and he dies. Valuation is what makes 
tragedy. And it is for this reason that comedy is tragedy, 
tragedy comedy, seen the other way. If comedy involves 
detachment, tragedy requires attachment. Where com- 
edy supplies superiority, tragedy demands loyalty, where 
comedy begins with menace, the beginning of tragedy is 
beauty. Comedy annihilates the rival, tragedy destroys 
the beloved. For every loyalty, every appreciation or 
attachment, all love, is, as we know, but the interweav- 
ing of value-relations by whose virtue objects get each 
its peculiar excellence. This excellence may be the di- 
rect and self-sufficient one of beauty; it may have the 
indirect character of instrumentality, mechanical or 
ethical, being good in respect to its uses rather than in 
its own right, or it may be possessed of the high and 
full dignity of the harmony of the two. But if there is 
to be tragedy, it must exist, and in some one of this triad 
of forms. Where there are no values, there can be no 
interests and no tragedy. That can arise only where a 
thing precious and cherished is involved in ruin: a thing 
dear to the soul, its care and joy. Whatever other char- 
acteristics tragedy may have, its prime essential is the 
destruction of value, and from that all the others derive. 

That this should be so is implied in the nature of value 
itself. Being of the very essence of consciousness, the 
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core of humanity, its disintegration must proceed through 
a human center, and tragedy of the unhuman is possible 
only as a secondary and symbolic fact, humanized by 
the infection of the human preference. This does not 
mean, as Lipps would have us think, that the tragic sen- 
timent is Mitleid, sympathy or pity, or that it is value 
of the highest type, being the feeling of the worth of 
man. Nor does it mean that its excellence resides in the 
painfully sublime participation in the inmost life of an- 
other through the medium of his difficulties..2» My mean- 
ing is rather the other way. Pain is exactly what does 
not lead to personality, it is personality that leads to 
pain. For an instance, consider again the relation of the 
onlooker to the hat-chasing victim of the wind. If the 
two are strangers utterly, if they do not obviously meet 
on any one excellence, each feels the other as somehow 
a menace to his own integrity of being. The stranger 
within the gate is ever in need of protection; ‘‘who is 
not for me is against me’’ seems to be the operative 
though unacknowledged rule of conduct of our gregari- 
ous world. The stranger’s misfortune is sooner if not 
immediately felt as an excellence,—as the frustration of 
a potential menace, and this feeling’s overt symbol is 
laughter. But if, on the other hand, two are not 
strangers; if, although for an instant only, an interest 
of each touches and strengthens the other’s; then the 
hat-hunt becomes the spectator’s tragedy also. He par- 
ticipates in the ruin: a value of his, however petty, is 
for the moment in jeopardy of its existence through the 
hat’s mischanece. That value may reside in the intrinsic 
character of the victim himself, in his appearance merely, 
in his affairs, in any one of the complexity of interests 
that make up our lives. Once given and endangered, 
tragedy arises, excellence becoming transmuted to turpi- 
tude, goodness falling into the toils of evil. Now there 
are non-human conflicts and disharmonies also, there are 


* For Lipps’s view of. tragedy, ef. Aesthetics, I, 565: 
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discords of color, cacophonies of sound, natural cata- 
celysms, misfortunes of animals, metaphysical evil, which 
are readily objects of laughter: but contents of the tragic 
sentiments they can become only by virtue of the ‘pa- 
thetic fallacy.’ Some form of value,—in a word, some 
attribute or quale of consciousness or personality must 
attach to them, be involved or shattered in their fall, and 
their ruin must in so far forth drag the spectator down 
with it. In some one respect it must be his ruin, his un- 
happy destiny. 

Since the field of excellence is narrower than experi- 
ence, the menace of existence being at least so pervasive 
as its joy, tragedy has a scope more limited than comedy. 
The tragic spirit lives by the misfortunes of man alone; 
the muse of comedy is nourished on all disharmonies. 
Tragedy, as an art, does not reach out to the residual 
world, but stays at home in the human heart. What- 
ever has figured as tragic, from God to stocks and stones, 
has been so only by its propitious bearing on some hu- 
man interest, and has sucked its tragic import from that. 
Until very recently there have been no attempts at 
tragedies of beasts and things, and such experiments 
as had been made were foredoomed to failure. The ma- 
terial whereon we feed and live can be of itself comic, 
but it cannot of itslf be tragic. To achieve tragedy it 
needs to be raised to man’s estate, made to care for the 
same things and to cherish the same values. Then, how- 
ever, it is no longer tragic in its own right but vicari- 
ously, as Chanticleer may be, or the birds and beasts of 
sop, or the animal gods of the mythologists. Tragic 
in its own right only mankind can be, and all else is an 
image and a symbol merely, not a real life, the peer of 
man’s, 

But because the prime fact of valuation narrows the 
field of the tragic to humanity, it does not limit the senti- 
ment to those classes of mankind defined by both the 
classic and romantic theories of tragedy. If in the tragic 
conflict the very core of life is thrust at, if it is value as 
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such that is there gaged, it is value uninformed by any 
object, independent of any condition, caste, or station. 
Now bare value, so taken, is fundamental, is that direct 
excellence, intrinsic, immediate, self-sufficient, we have 
learned to know as beauty, so that beauty becomes the 
chief desideratum in tragedy. Here would seem to arise 
one of those parodoxes dear to romanticism,—the limited 
becoming unlimited, the relative absolute, and so on to 
the end. At least, there seems to be a contradiction: the 
tragic object must be beautiful, yet must belong to no 
special human group. What of ugly humanity? Does 
not that make a difference and could not comedy and 
tragedy be distinguished, after classicism, with reference 
to ugliness and beauty? Comedy, Aristotle tells us, is 
of the nature of the ugly, but tragedy must be adorned 
with every artistic ornament and its characters must be 
kingly. On the contrary, modern insight, of -which the 
moral disillusions of Christianity and the spontaneous 
democracy of romanticism are a dominant spiritual back- 
ground, has ceased to find tragedy only where ornament 
is pervasive and station significant. It is valuation that 
constitutes beauty, and that beauty need be unmixed still 
needs to be proved. Ugliness is endured, as we shall see, 
and even cherished for the sake of the value it lives with. 
Again as Lipp says,’* and again, for another reason, 
morally poor and bad men may be tragic protagonists, 
men without station, dignity, or worth, but loving life 
and seeking to conserve it. Let alone the domestic 
tragedy of the English stage, there are also truly sor- 
did tragedies, like those of Hauptmann, where the splen- 
dor of destruction is nil, the embellishment lacking, the 
nobility of the victim unrevealed. In them no magnifi- 
cent recollections of bygone days wait upon death, no 
hells loom, no gods curse, no hosts of angels sing to rest; 
the evil event comes unbeautified and passes unembel- 
lished, the tragic figure has neither high station nor ex- 








* Ibid, I, 566. 
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ceeding virtue. It is the figure of the daily life, with all 
its dreariness, with all its imperfections, but with its 
essential value,—with its life. It is the figure of the 
daily life given, in an enhanced degree, the beauty which 
is life, the joy proper to being, to the maintenance of 
interests, the pursuit and participation in ideals. How- 
ever commonplace and routinal it be, it becomes tragic 
when any of its positive values, wherever sustained and 
from whatever social reach declining, grips in its passing 
the onlooker’s heart, and so, by becoming his own, car- 
ries him along to destruction. Neither fear nor pity nor 
heroic guilt nor embellishment nor station are, then, at 
the base of tragedy. At the base of tragedy is the good- 
ness of mere life, expressed in the simplest of all values, 
beauty. 

Hence, limited though it be, the tragic field has wid- 
ened since Aristotle’s day. From kings it has spread 
to all mankind, from a few values, given in religion or 
the more vivid taboos of a dearly gained morality, such 
as made Pentheus and Cédipus tragic figures, it has 
spread to all the values that men cherish and lose, whether 
through their own natures or the brute onsweep of the 
flux. The ‘gravity and greatness’ of the tragic career is 
no longer the gravity and greatness of the convention 
of implicated gods and suffering heroes. There may be 
tragedy in the fall of the sparrow, if there are men who 
love sparrows. Tragic significance now rests in intent 
purely as it lives in the moment of perception, and is 
identical with beauty as we have learned to know it, at 
its basest and simplest, the naked funamentum of value. 
This, the soul of all our interests and acolyte of every 
excellence, attaches us spontaneously to an object in 
the flux, and raises it to the region of the spirit and 
sustains it there. The object need only be selected 
or found. Beyond that it may be companioned by a 
horde of evils, born of evil, dependent on evil, and for its 
goodness’s sake these will be not only endured but also 
sustained and cherished. The infection of its excellence 
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will overcome the very horror that may surround and 
feed it, and turn all to good. Thus, however great the 
turpitude and sinfulness may be, however ineradicable 
save by annihilation, its destruction will, by virtue of 
the good it lives with, be also tragedy. Such destruc. 
tions are those of Macbeth and his lady, of King John, 
of Richard III, of Werner. Camille, Iris, Paula Tan- 
queray, Rosa Bernd are considered no less tragic than 
Cordelia and Desdemona. Thérése Raquin and Hannele 
are found as worthy of the buskin as Antigone or Iphi- 
genia. For the intrinsic dignity of life, the slum is as 
worthy as the palace; millhands, spinners, thieves, are as 
excellent in their proper natures as captains and lords. 
Indeed, what, in the old tragedies the gods were to the 
heroes, that the upper classes are now recognized to be 
often to the lower. In plays like Tolstoi’s ‘‘The Powers 
of Darkness,’’ Sudermann’s ‘‘Die Ehre,’’ Hauptmann’s 
‘‘Die Weber,’’ moreover, the groups as such are the 
protagonists, and individuals are merely background. 
Nor is the ‘law’ or the ‘god’ always vindicated now, or 
the individual invariably resolved into the universal. 
The tragie object may be the god or the law or the uni- 
versal itself. This is so in ‘‘Ghosts,’’ where a time-hon- 
ored convention of human mating is destroyed; in ‘‘A 
Doll’s House,’’ where the obligation of family life and 
duty lies dismembered and bleeding. In a word, the tragic 
sentiment has been liberated, and will attach itself to any 
excellence of life whatever, involved in disharmony and 
going down to destruction. 

The classic drama itself furnishes examples of how 
natural and inevitable this is. Indeed, it is only an acci- 
dent of history that this extension of the tragic field did 
not occur a thousand years ago. It requires no more than 
the development of implicit attitudes of the chorus or 
of the protagonists of the Attic stage. A notable in- 
stance occurs in Euripides’s ‘‘Bacche.’’ Cadmus has 
been bemoaning his unhappy fate and the leader of the 
chorus replies: 
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Lo, I weep with thee. ’Twas but due reward 
God sent on Pentheus; but for thee.... ’Tis hard.“ 


The admission of Dionysian justice is pitying, grudging. 
The speaker is expressing two conflicting sentiments, 
loyalty to the god and pity for Cadmus. Suppose, how- 
ever, that Euripides had been even more Platonic in his 
treatment of the divine immoralities. He might then 
have thrown the whole force of interest on Pentheus and 
Cadmus, even for the Dionysian choir, and instead of 
justice, the speaker of these verses might have seen im- 
morality and horror in the god’s revenge. On the other 
hand, the relation of the comic sentiment to the tragic is 
no less pregnantly implicit in this passage. For Eurip- 
ides might easily have maintained the initial joy of 
revenge and triumph which the prophetic chorus ex- 
presses, instead of permitting it to lapse so humanly. 
Pentheus was outraging their beloved gods; his failure 
and his fate could easily have been laughed at rather 
than sighed over, and if he had succeeded in his blas- 
phemous designs, not he but Dionysus would have been 
the tragic hero. Similarly, in the Sophoclean version of 
Prometheus, to those to whom Zeus was more important 
and of greater excellence than the Titan the tragedy must 
have been Zeus’s. And in our time the death of Mac- 
beth is to many more painful than the death of Duncan, 
and the fate of Beatrice Cenci’s father than her own. 
To multiply examples would be superfluous. It is the 
destruction of value that primarily constitutes tragedy. 

This cannot, however, be the whole story. The tragic 
sentiment is a complex one, and alone the destruction of 
value would give rise to horror, hardly anything more. 
True horror is not, however, a constituent of the senti- 
ment. This is predominantly pleasant, luminous and calm 
rather than passionate and turgid, and with all the at- 
tachment and suffering, it leaves the soul somehow de- 
tached, free, even if subdued. That there are tragedies 


“Translation by Gilbert Murray, p. 150. 
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that do not involve this fulness of the tragic sentiment, 
that are valued only in terms of pity and terror, or even 
of terror alone, is not disputed. That whole group of 
dramas called ‘tragedies of fate’ may belong to this class, 
The horror of Gdipus, the inevitable but needless deaths 
of Romeo and Juliet, the suicide of Phedra and the kill- 
ing of Hippolytus, the fates of Othello and Desdemona, 
may be held to be the fruits of evil purely, utter reversals 
of values, spanned by horror. In the course of the daily 
life they would be paralleled by the fearful accidents, 
—children under wheels, the ruin of shipwreck, the rack 
of earthquakes. The evil in them would be just the brute 
irrationality of being, the heedlessness and inadvertence 
of the flux. Whatever positive excellence is apprehended 
together with such misfortunes resides not in the fear- 
ful content as such, but in other and not altogether rele- 
vant excellences,—the proper embellishments of tragedy. 
The tragedies of fate are really not so simple, and most 
of them do exemplify the tragic sentiment. This, with 
its mixture of positive and negative values, pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, can rightly attach to nothing but the 
event itself, its development and culmination, not its ex- 
traneities. If tragedies of fate are truly objects of the 
tragic sentiment, they necessarily involve more in their 
content than their theory envisages. The sentiment is, as 
Lipps thinks,!® a unique and single emotion, although its 
positive character is not intensified by its negative comple- 
ment, nor does it appear to be derived from the appre- 
hension of the inmost depths of humanity through suf- 
fering. A mood, it makes no judgments of kind or class; 
it requires only that the object it defines shall be in- 
volved in some cataclysm of value. But what else is 
necessary in the nature of the cataclysm to render it com- 
pletely tragic? 

The thing needful is that also the destroyer shall be 
an excellence. 


* Aesthetics, II, pp. 572-3. 
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The right essence of tragedy lies not in the demolition 
of value merely, but in the destruction of value by 
value. Its movement is a conflict of values, its cul- 
mination is the victory of one of them. The hero and 
his enemy, whether in the tragedy of fate or of char- 
acter, must be equally good if the tragic sentiment is to 
constitute them tragic figures. The verse already quoted 
from the Bacche is a consummate expression of this senti- 


ment: 


Lo, I weep with thee. ’Twas but due reward 
God sent on Pentheus; but for thee.... ’Tis hard 


And in Macbeth’s response to the announcement of his 
wife’s death it sounds the depths: 


SzyToN—The queen, my lord, is dead. 

MacBETH—She should have died hereafter: 
There would have been a time for such a word; 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 
Creeps in the petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


In both these instances, there is, it will be seen, a pause 
in the movement of events, a sort of peace, that comes 
with culmination. The battle and the breathlessness is 
done; the fever and the fret are at an end; only the 
fruit remains, a sorrow and a consolation in one. To 
the Bacchanal the supreme excellence has been the honor 
of Dionysus; that she lived by, that it was her interest 
to sustain and to glorify. She has found, however, in 
the aged Cadmus another excellence; his lamentations 
have moved her, his loss has become her loss, his tears 
her tears. Pentheus, the last of the Cadmean race, the 
old man’s champion and his friend, has also become some- 
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thing to sustain and cherish. But Pentheus is gone ir- 
retrievably. The world could not hold together him and 
Dionysus; one or the other must be the victim of the 
tragic conflict. All this the Bacchanal recognizes and 
envisages in her last speech,—an excellence has been de- 
stroyed, a star has fallen, but it had to be; and there 
remains the residual good,—God’s justice which by de- 
stroying the man, preserved itself. So compounded also 
is the sentiment of Macbeth. Busied with his preparations 
for the approaching battle, requiring hopefulness and 
abundance of life, he receives instead a message of death. 
His instantaneous response thereto is one of rebellion 
and suffering: it is an untimely death. But over against 
this sense of disharmony and loss rises the other con- 
sideration of the emptiness and vanity of that which he 
so much lacks and regrets. Life, more life, indispensable 
for the purpose in hand, in itself not worth the living! 
Evil and good are inextricably commingled, and the one 
is born of the other. ‘‘Out, out, brief, candle!’’ 
Tragedy exists wherever goodness is at war with good- 
ness, nobility with nobility, truth with truth, in battle for 
a mere place in existence, a battle which both cannot sur- 
vive. ‘‘Das Gute selbst kann Feind des Guten sein, die 
Rose kann die Lilie verdringen wollen; beide sind exis- 
tenzberechtigt, aber nur eines hat Existenz.’’'® Such con- 
flicts arise everywhere, and are the constituent matter of 
the whole drama of human life. They are the fabric of 
the mind of man, so that every moral nature has its roots 
in the tragic essence. For mind, as we have learned, is an 
arrangement or system of interests, each accommodated 
to the other, and in the accommodation, some are crip- 
pled, some are dwarfed, some are completely annihilated 
that the whole may be. Yet in the way of being, each 
value in itself is as validly entitled to a freehold in ex- 
istence as any other, each is as possible and autonomous 
a happiness, if it come to fruition. In the freest and 


%* Hebbel, ‘‘ Tagebuch,’’ 7 Dez., 1839. 
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most excellent life, where no environment would constrain, 
no pain contradict and demolish, each, in reaching its 
proper perfection, would enrich and deepen the harmony 
of its peers, while they in their turn would support the 
individual interest. But the mind is a conflict more than 
aharmony. In the flux and strain of living, the autonomy 
of existence and freedom for perfection that are spon- 
taneously proper to each interest must give way to the 
domination of law. That many may be, one at least must 
pay. So only can the moral economy be maintained; but 
the moral economy so maintained, is implicit tragedy. 
Every choice is a destruction of value by value. The 
soul, it seems, must, in her housekeeping, waste to save, 
and what she wastes is initially as costly, as precious, as 
desirable as what she keeps. Indeed, the very freedom 
which is granted her in the existence of alternative ex- 
cellences to choose between is the ground of her tragedy. 
Where there is none, where there are only uniformity, 
fate, ‘overarching purpose,’ and the difference and spon- 
taneity are lacking or unreal, there can be no struggle 
and no tragedy. Growth in liberty, the enfranchisement 
of values as they rise in all men, means growth in tragic 
power. For this reason tragedy, in no less profound a 
sense than comedy, attends civilization, which is the liber- 
ation of the human spirit. For these reasons these con- 
verse values melt, in the development of the dramatic 
arts, one into the other, to merge into the neutrality of 
humor, the clearly diverse tragedy and comedy of Soph- 
ocles and Aristophanes culminating in the undeterminate 
and problematic dramas of Ibsen, which are tragic or 
comic as one chooses. 

Tragedy enters the arts whenever any inimical and op- 
pugnant goods are abstracted from their context in the 
experiential flux, and the progress of their duel to its cul- 
mination is set forth in unmixed purity. How deep-lying 
and inevitable such conflict is, how far-reaching, how finely 
woven into the texture of our own lives, the very honor 
and dignity which mankind apportions the tragic art, 
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sufficiently attest. And not alone the high dignity of 
tragedy, but all those traits which criticism has regarded 
as its essentials, distinguishing it from comedy—reality, 
categorical force, embellishment. These are, nevertheless, 
not primary, and if they exist in tragedy, derive from 
something more fundamental. Upon the fact that the 
tragic object may at the same time be also comic follows 
that intrinsically it is not more real as the one than as the 
other. If, when comic, it seems abstract, unreal, mere 
‘personification’ of moral traits,'’ this is because, emptied 
by virtue of the comic conflict of its own power for evil, 
it is felt as trivial, unimportant, negligible. Its value 
makes it unreal, the laughter that depreciates it, not its 
nature. Its value again makes it real, the love or loyalty 
that cherishes it and renders its endangerment tragic. 
The mind, by prizing and treasuring an object, whatever 
its status, endows it with genuineness and import such 
that it cannot and need not otherwise have, renders it 
solid, stable, significant. In a word, in comedy the value 
ensues upon the struggle, feeds upon that, but is not in- 
volved in it, while in tragedy it is value itself that is em- 
battled and in danger of destruction. 

From this fact springs the notion also of the ‘univer- 
sality’ of the tragic protagonist, as well as of his reality. 
There is, in the tragic sentiment, something of finality, of 
the irrevocable, the fatal and necessary. This is the ma- 
terial of the cosmic resolutions of dissonance, of the ab- 
sorption into the One, which the romantic interpreters of 
tragedy are so rich in. But it is born of nothing more 
than the fact that the tragic duel is between two excel- 
lences which cannot endure together. One or the other 
must be annihilated, and forever. And the poignancy of 
recognizing this unutterable incompatibility and inevitable 
bereavement seems no less than universal. It is like the 
past, which cannot be called back, yet without which we 
cannot live. If, then, tragedy is categorical and necessary, 
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the universality and necessity are the fruits of its primary 
content and its essential ‘terror’ lies in that. For in that 
we see evil springing out of the very being of goodness, 
the love of excellence frustrate by its own nature. 
Tragedy reveals the subtlety, the pervasiveness, the in- 
vincibility of the enemy, ‘‘how evil evil is,’’ as Mr. San- 
tayana says, but it is also a tribute to the power of life 
and preserves intact the domination of goodness. For it 
is better that one value shall flourish and bear fruit than 
none at all. What survives the tragic ruin is still a thing 
to cherish and to love, the more precious for the price 
it costs. 

In sum: the two historic theories of tragedy, the classic 
and the romantic, do not succeed in supplying a definite 
criterion of its nature. Although both enumerate many 
of its properties, they fail to distinguish such as will dif- 
ferentiate it from the comic on the one hand, and the 
horrible, on the other. With respect to singleness and 
unity of action, to purgative effect (even through such 
emotions as pity and terror), to subject-matter, to the 
passions and motives of protagonists, to the mechanism 
and structure of plots, comedy is essentially identical 
with tragedy. The history of literature records tragedies 
that have become comedies and comedies that have be- 
come tragedies, and the daily life teems with events that 
are tragic to one and comic to another, while dramatic 
art offers plays that are tragic or comic as the interpre- 
tations of the actors and the moods of the audience please. 
Again, the horrible, which is essentialy blinding and 
turgid, can play no important rdéle (to say nothing of 
being identical with it) in tragedy, inasmuch as the tragic 
sentiment, subdued and massive though it be, is also specu- 
lative and not unquiet. 

The reéxamination of the tragic essence to which these 
considerations lead reveals the fact that the one trait 
which makes the destruction or pain of an object tragic, 
not comic, is its value, and that its enemy must be equally 
a value. But value is meaningless except in terms of 
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mind, whose essence value is. So that only human beings 
can be tragic and all other things are tragic vicariously, 
In life and in art, tragedy can exist only where human 
values are incompatible and cannot live together, one 
having to go if the other is to stay. From the fact that 
the tragic object must be valuable, spring the so-called 
universality of tragedy and the ‘reality’ of its protag- 
onists. Its high place among the arts, again, is due to 
the fact that it is more directly representative of the 
essential movement of mind, which is compelled from 
moment to moment to choose between incompatible goods. 
Nevertheless, tragedy represents the victory of life, since 
it is better to conserve one or a partial excellence than 
none at all. It is, however, rooted in destruction, and 
where comedy is the enrichment, tragedy is only the 
salvage of life. 

The foregoing theory of tragedy may be called prag- 
matic. 

Horace M. Katien. 
University OF WISCONSIN. 





LIBERALISM AND ORTHODOXY. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER BARROW. 


S the number of liberals in the orthodox denomi- 

nations daily increases, the issue which once seemed 
so clear is in danger of becoming confused. In the early 
days of the liberal movement, the controversy between 
the old and the new in theology was clear cut. The cham- 
pions of higher criticism or evolution were known to all 
to be definitely opposed to the ordinarily received views 
in theology. But to-day, when many are drifting rather 
than working toward the new views, there are many in- 
termediate positions. The center, too, of the conflict has 
changed. Whether from a feeling that debatable matters 
do not belong to the sphere of practical church adminis- 
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tration, or from a wish to keep the peace, we have reached 
an era of good-feeling. The epithet of heretic is becom- 
ing obsolete, and heresy-trials relics to be put away on a 
shelf. To many, undoubtedly, this means that the church 
is putting the emphasis where it belongs,—on the moral 
problems. Such persons are saying that the great con- 
troversy is with sin, and that minor differences of belief 
as to the best means of warfare should be forgotten in the 
presence of the enemy. At the same time, fundamental 
disagreements are none the less important, because they 
are concerned with methods only. If the controversy were 
concerning the final goal, discussion might be fruitless, be- 
cause neither party would be interested in the other’s 
purpose; but where each party is striving for the same 
end and desires the other’s help, the disagreement be- 
comes quite important. The best interests, therefore, of 
the movement to raise our moral standards demand that 
we examine carefully our ideas as to the means of realiz- 
ing the end. To be indifferent to differences of theological 
belief is not in the interest of real moral reform. 

A further and a personal reason for keeping the issue 
clear is apparent to those, who, like the writer, are in 
touch with the orthodox denomination to which they be- 
long, as well as with the radical thinkers outside the ortho- 
dox churches. It has often seemed to me that on one 
thing at least ultra-conservatives and ultra-radicals are 
agreed, and that is that the moderate, especially the mod- 
erate liberal, has no standing at all. In some form or 
other, the imputation of hypocrisy is sure to be cast on 
the liberal, especially the liberal clergyman, who remains 
in an orthodox organization. The conservative cannot 
see how the liberal can be sincere in his allegiance to the 
creeds of his church, and the radical shares in this in- 
ability. To be sure, our opponents of both wings are 
usually too polite to claim that we are knowingly in- 
sincere, yet the most that they will allow us is that we 
are self-deceived. Now, are the creeds of the churches 
such that the liberal can hold his new views and yet be 
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sincere in his allegiance to the theology of a past age? 
The intelligent man is asking whether he cannot remain 
in his old associations and yet be progressive. This new 
attitude of the educated layman, who wishes to hold his 
liberal ideas and remain within the church, forces us to 
ask and face squarely the question, Can a liberal be truly 
orthodox? 

If orthodoxy is to be defined in the terms of the con- 
servatives, and liberalism in the terms of the radicals, 
the two cannot be brought into harmony. But it cannot 
be taken for granted that the ordinary idea of orthodoxy 
or of liberalism is the correct one. There have been many 
attempts to alter the ordinary definition of liberalism, 
in order to allow of its being orthodox, but there is also 
the other possibility, of so defining orthodoxy that it may 
be liberal. This is not so impossible as it seems at first. 
If we take orthodoxy, not as a closed system, but as that 
tendency of thought which the Christian church has taught 
as the true path to knowledge, we soon find that our whole 
conception is altered. This does not mean that all recent 
liberalism is orthodox, but that a liberal is not necessarily 
a heretic. We do not ordinarily realize that the closed 
system of truth was not the original idea of the leaders 
of the church. It arose not in the first flush of the pursuit 
of truth, either in the early Christian ages or in the first 
impulse of the Reformation; it was rather the work of 
the militant controversies which followed. In the heat 
of conflict men could not stop to weigh fine points, nor 
afford to leave loose edges. Now this hard and fast 
setting of bounds may be militant orthodoxy; it is hardly 
orthodoxy true to itself. The looser systems of Luther 
or Zwingli, and the speculations of Athanasius and Origen 
have a better claim to the title of truly orthodox than the 
more dogmatic pronouncements of Calvin or the Roman 
See. Our remarks apply not only to the less important 
matters of the faith; the central doctrines of the Atone- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the Trinity, were by no means 
held in the vise-like grip of modern orthodox scholars. 
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A distinction between heresy and truth there has always 
been, but the distinction between heresy and orthodoxy 
is characteristic not of the creative age, but of the em- 
balming age. When a great truth is being formulated, 
the test of truth is applied, and falsity is called heresy. 
It is only when orthodox development has stopped that 
the test of authority is substituted for that of truth. 
Liberalism, therefore, which insists on applying the test 
of truth, is at least not to be put out of court without a 
hearing when it seeks to prove itself orthodox. 

The question which merits discussion is whether the 
trend of modern liberalism is in harmony with the early 
trend of Christian orthodoxy. We are not here concerned 
with applying the test of truth of which we have just 
spoken, but only with asking whether, if applied, the an- 
swer must be a decided yes or no. The fact of applying 
the test of truth to the doctrines of the church does not 
prove us unorthodox. The general question becomes at 
once an historical one. If the modern closed system does 
not represent orthodoxy, we must be able to explain how 
it came to be substituted for the earlier truth. We need 
to see how the original constructive thought of the East 
came to be tied down to the limits of our modern western 
orthodoxy. 

In the days of classical Latin learning there was little 
in philosophie or religious thought that could be called 
distinctively Roman. The great names of Latin philoso- 
phy are either those of Greeks living in Italy, or those of 
followers of the different Greek schools of thought. Rome 
undoubtedly added something to the Greek development, 
but it was rather in the direction of a firmer moral stan- 
dard, a more vigorous outlook on life, than in the way 
of speculation. Every educated Roman of the period 
looked to Athens and Greece for his education, as every 
Englishman of a century ago did to Oxford or Cambridge. 
Athens and Alexandria, the latter coming into prominence 
later than the former, spanned the region of new thought. 
Rome came to take, not only her formal learning, but 
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even her new religions, from that eastern country which 
she had so lately conquered. Aside from the great in- 
fluence of the Greek religion on the old Latin cult, all 
the faiths that had vigorous life in the first Christian 
centuries, within-the western part of the Empire, came 
from the East. The cults of the Syrian goddess, of Isis, 
and especially of Mithra, held western Europe in a re- 
ligious tutelage as firmly as Greek thought held Latin 
speculation. This eastern influence the first Christian 
propaganda increased. All the names of the early bishops, 
even of the Church of Rome itself, are Greek, and for 
years Greek was its official language, as it was of all the 
churches. Coming from the East, Christianity appealed 
first to the Greek elements in the population, and this still 
further increased the eastern influence within the church. 
It was to be expected, under these circumstances, that 
Rome should for a long time follow eastern leadership in 
the development of Christian speculative thought. Chris- 
tian Rome turned, as readily as had classic Rome, to the 
East for guidance and instruction. 

The whole history of the first four centuries shows the 
same thing. If we substitute Antioch for Athens, the 
statements concerning education in the East hold true 
down to the reign of Constantine, so far as education 
existed at all during these troubled times. Athens was 
too closely identified with the pagan learning to become 
a Christian center, but Syrian Antioch and Egyptian 
Alexandria, both become Greek, took its place. Not one 
of the leaders of the great heresies of these first four 
centuries is Latin. This is not because the Greek mind 
was more perverse than the Roman, but because the only 
thinking that could lead to heresy, the only constructive 
thinking, was being done in the East. The great rivals 
were Antioch and Alexandria; while Rome, influential 
as her church undoubtedly was, had very small part in 
these early controversies. What part she did have was 
rather that of a balance wheel than that of a qualified 
judge. She was subjected to harder trials than some of 
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the other centers, especially as the seat of government, so 
her judgment was often more practical than that of her 
eastern sister churches. The formative period in any 
movement is the time that stamps upon it most strongly 
those tendencies which are to influence and guide it in 
later periods. The formative period in Christian theology 
stood under Greek influence. It is to the Greek theology 
of these first four centuries, therefore, that we must go 
to obtain our definition of orthodoxy. 

In outlining the development of Greek theology it is 
well to consider somewhat the essence of the Hellenic 
mode of thought. As well known as the fact of the de- 
pendence of Rome on Greece, is the impulse to system- 
building which dominated the history of Greek philosophy. 
From the beginning to the end of the Hellenic intellectual 
dominance, systems of metaphysics continued to rise and 
fall. This was due partly to a desire to explain existence 
in as simple terms as possible, but especially to the desire 
to find a principle to explain the whole of existence. If 
each thinker had been intent on but one problem of reality, 
he would have evolved an explanation for that, but not 
a system to explain the whole. From the beginning, with 
the possible exception of Socrates, the object of the Greek 
was to give an account of the basis of all reality, and 
Socrates’s work differed only because he was evolving a 
method. This bent of the Hellenic mind is seen in the 
ever-recurring cosmologies. They represented so many 
attempts to describe the universe in terms of the prin- 
ciple which each philosopher believed he had discovered 
as the basis of existence. When these Greek tendencies 
began to work upon the subject-matter of the Christian 
religion, history simply repeated itself. It is no surprise 
that the early Greek heresies centered around their cos- 
mologies. Later, when these first crude attempts were 
shown to be false to the Christian truths, the same meta- 
physical spirit expressed itself in the more subtle con- 
structions of Arius and the post-Nicean heresies. Each 
of these systems was concerned with the whole universe, 
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and took man, and sought to explain him, as a subor- 
dinate part in creation. Quite foreign to them is the 
humanism of those whom the orthodox now call ‘ Arians,’ 
The fact is, neither heretical thought nor early orthodox 
thought centered the attention upon man. The orthodox 
line, instead of building cosmologies, sought a central 
principle, simpler in operation than the emanation theory 
of the various heresies. This principle it found in the 
doctrine of the Logos. But orthodoxy had as little thought 
of personality as had the Gnostics: indeed, it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the Logos doctrine, taking 
its origin from Alexandria, scarcely resembled the later 
teaching, which insisted on the personality and individnu- 
ality of the Christ. Arising in the midst of a great city, 
under the influence of a complex civilization that did not 
place the high value upon the individual which we have 
come to place upon him, this teaching of the orthodox 
in the time of Athanasius that the Logos is equal with 
God, and incarnate in Jesus, could not fail to fix its em- 
phasis more on the ideal Logos than on the actual Jesus. 

To this intellectual tendency is to be added the sense of 
empire. Under both the Macedonian and the Roman 
Empires, the impressive thing to the ancients was the 
whole, not the part. Principles rather than individuals 
grew more important as the units grew larger. Great 
forces, not the men who embodied them, claimed men’s 
attention. So the Logos doctrine, not the personality of 
the Christ, held men’s thoughts. Two factors, therefore, 
the tendency of the Hellenic mind to face world prob- 
lems and the pressure of a great civilization away from 
the individual influenced early orthodoxy to formulate its 
creeds in impersonal terms. 

What we mean by impersonal is plain when we read 
the decisions of the first four General Councils. Discus- 
sions of the equality of the Logos with God before the 
birth of Christ, of the equality of the human and the 
divine in Christ,—such problems scarcely emphasize the 
human side of Jesus, and his relation to human needs. 
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Yet it is not due to the exaltation of the man Jesus, for 
these early thinkers avoid the imputation, sometimes cast 
on later theologians, of tritheism. Their whole concern 
is not with the humanity of Jesus, but with his relation 
to the universe and to God. The human figure neces- 
sarily became abstract, and they worshiped, not the 
Nazarene, but the Logos. Because of this, because their 
thought was not of history but of metaphysics and specu- 
lation, they never closed their system. The stagnation 
of eastern religious thought came only when all thought 
stagnated. As long as there were any to carry on the 
development, orthodoxy in the East moved forward. This 
is not our mode of thought to-day, nor was it the way of 
the Middle Ages. Eastern orthodox thought laid emphasis 
on the world problem, and did not take itself as a closed 
system. The discussions of the councils were against 
existing and past heresies; they did not attempt to 
forecast the future. Also, the authority they sought to 
exert was that of truth and correct thinking. Partisan 
and violent though they often were, authority was never 
invoked as an ideal. The emphasis on human personality 
and on church organization had its primary growth else- 
where than in the primitive regions of Christianity. 
When the development of doctrine came in the west 
of Europe, it came, as it had come in the East, largely 
in response to heresy. To combat false doctrines, true 
doctrines had to be developed. Of course, Rome did not 
stand apart from the earlier evolution, but the earlier 
native theologians either merely reflected the eastern 
tendencies, or worked in harmony with them. When, how- 
ever, the intercourse between East and West became less, 
and with political separation each section came to have 
its own peculiar problems, the churches of Africa and 
of Rome began to develop their own theology. This hap- 
pened in the life-time of Augustine. The three great 
heresies, the Manichzan, the Donatist, and the Pelagian, 
forced the orthodox of the West to formulate their own 
views; for while Manichwism came from the East, it 
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seems to have been especially strong in northern Africa, 
while the Donatist movement was confined to that region, 
and Pelagianism started in the West. Another reason 
that forced independence on the West was the lukewarm- 
ness of the East with regard to these questions. While 
Alexandria and Antioch never exactly lapsed into these 
heresies, they never so definitely condemned them as 
did the West. Rome and Carthage, therefore, began their 
independent doctrinal development at this point. 

This Latin development differing in its origin from the 
Greek, dealt with heresies of a different nature from those 
which had convulsed the early church. They were all, 
in some form or other, concerned with action, with moral- 
ity, and with man, not with the universe. The Manichean 
theory, while it gave evil a large place in the universe, 
had its strength and its vogue because it presented a 
theory of conduct. It arose from the desire to explain 
sin, and was the forerunner of those theories of evil 
which have continued till to-day. While there had been 
explanations of evil in the Gnostic and Arian systems, 
that was not their chief interest; but with Manichzism, 
the conflict raged around this problem. Augustine joined 
this sect before he became an orthodox believer, and his 
first controversy, after his conversion, was against his 
old belief. The next controversy of his life was more 
concrete still. The Donatist schism arose over the mat- 
ter of church discipline, and came to involve the theory 
of the church and her relation to the moral code. This 
limited Augustine’s interest even more to the problem 
of sin, and to matters of conduct. Church organization 
being involved, the theory of the visible church was 
made a center of interest. The last of the three contro- 
versies, and the one which has colored the entire subse- 
quent history of western Christianity, was with the 
Pelagians. In response to the attacks on orginal sin 
and human freedom, Augustine put forth the theories 
of predestination and the impossibility of salvation with- 
out baptism. The eastern churches never accepted these 
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views; and from this time dates the definite drawing 
apart of the two halves of Christendom. With these 
doctrines came the development of the theories of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement to describe the method 
of salvation. The whole interest of theology was changed. 
Not the universe, but man; not God’s need of revealing 
himself, but man’s need of salvation; not the problem 
of the universe, but the problem of sin and evil, were 
men’s concern. 

Dealing thus with men, and men’s government, theol- 
ogy became more concrete. While there has been de- 
velopment since then, even the Reformation has not 
changed the essential problems and doctrines of ortho- 
doxy. Luther and Calvin were better followers of Augus- 
tine in doctrinal theology than their opponents, and it 
has been well said, that the Church of Rome built its 
doctrine around one half of Augustine’s teaching, and 
the Protestants around the other half. Practically all 
the controversies since Augustine have dealt with man, 
or with church organization. The radicals, mainly hu- 
manists, have only emphasized this the more. The theory 
of God has so far stood still that it is only in the sphere 
of modern philosophy, the work mainly of laymen, that 
there has been any advance in the study of the funda- 
mental problems of being. The whole strength of theo- 
logians seems to have been centered, so far as they have 
approached the problem at all, upon bolstering up the 
received views. The arguments for God’s existence, and 
not that existence itself, have been the objects of study. 
This is very far removed from the condition of early 
orthodoxy with its whole interest in God rather than in 
man. 

With this concreteness and preoccupation with man 
has gone a growing emphasis on the personality of Christ 
and of God. The term ‘personality,’ which in our sense 
the Greeks never used, has come to be the test of ortho- 
doxy. God is conceived in more anthropomorphic terms 
to-day than by the pagan thinkers of two thousand vears 
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ago. Man has seemed to demand that God be like him- 
self, or at least like his ideals. This was perhaps natural 
in the days of stress in which Augustine lived, and in 
those days of equal storm which brought in the Reforma- 
tion. The sense of imperial destiny was gone. The area 
of men’s thoughts and actions was circumscribed. The 
battle of life in many cases, especially during the Middle 
Ages, was a struggle for a bare living, and the task of 
the church the inculcation of the most primitive morality, 
Under such conditions, the individual came to the front, 
and the history of all that time, down to the rise of modern 
nationalism, is largely a history of the leaders. The forces 
acting through these leaders were not recognized, and 
even God could be thought of only inhuman terms. Where 
men’s thoughts were tied down to earth, it is natural that 
their concern should be most with their own salvation, 
and with human organization in church as well as in state, 
and that they should tie their belief to definite historic 
facts. This insistence on the historic basis of Christianity, 
the concreteness of orthodoxy, and the emphasis of per- 
sonality and individuality,—all are the products of the 
same causes. The Middle Ages may have been the time 
of great ideals, but they were concrete even when most 
fanciful. The ideal of religion for the Crusader was to 
reconquer the Holy Sepulcher by the sword, and he is 
the type of this age. The militant churchman of to-day 
is his true successor. To him and to the Crusader we have 
only to point to illustrate the distance we have traveled 
from primitive orthodoxy. I mean not merely nor prin- 
cipally his use of earthly weapons in a spiritual warfare, 
but his preoccupation with the problems of earth. The 
traditional question of some modern evangelists, ‘‘ How is 
it with your soul?’’ is far different from the question of 
the orthodox of the age of the great councils, ‘‘ What is 
your belief of the Logos?’’ Protestant orthodoxy has 
made even the doctrine of the Trinity primarily, as is 
sometimes said, ‘economic,’ and the chief use of the doc- 
trine has at times seemed to be as a mere corollary of 
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some theory of the Atonement. To carry these ideas 
into the creeds is plainly an anachronism. The creeds 
could not pronounce on questions that had never been 
raised. Augustinianism cannot preémpt the whole field 
of orthodoxy. 

When we turn to study the tendencies of recent thought, 
we understand easily the revolt from the orthodoxy which 
we have just characterized. At first sight it may seem 
that we are equally far from primitive orthodoxy. Yet, 
when we look more closely beneath the surface, we realize 
that some of the opposition to the creeds is due to our 
interpretation of them in medieval terms, not to the 
meaning their own time gave to them. The chief charac- 
teristic that links us to the age of creedal formation is 
our search for the fundamental principles of action. In 
civil matters this nation of ours, given far more than many 
others to acting on mere expediency, is demanding more 
and more the underlying theory of the various reforms. 
The rise of socialism and its growing favor among moder- 
ates is due largely to their demand for some central prin- 
ciple; anu socialism is the nearest at hand. It is gaining 
strength to-day because it presents to all the various ed- 
dies of political life certain rather fixed theories. The 
ethical culture movement, also,—seemingly the work of 
those who exalt humanity far above all religious impulses, 
not believing even in prayer,—yet seeks some central prin- 
ciple as a basis for conduct. Even pragmatic ethics deals 
with questions of the nature of man and of the universe, 
rather than with what man does, or what will be the result 
of his actions. In all the philosophic study of ethics we 
are seeking general ideas and general methods. The 
search for general terms is shown also by the growing sci- 
entific study of morals. The more we study the history 
and nature of morality, the less inclined is the philosopher 
to separate man as widely from the rest of the universe 
as does current orthodoxy. Even the interest in morality 
turns out to be not an interest in man, but in those forces 
which are working in man. History is taking more inter- 
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est in the motives that govern great bodies of people than 
in the history of the leaders. We are turning from the 
concrete,—the price of food or the biography of a Na- 
poleon,—to the principles of economics or of the expan- 
sion of a great nation. The emphasis is being laid on 
the nature of things rather than on their action. 

The same movement from the concrete to the general 
is apparent among the liberal theologians. They are not 
now content with opposing or recasting separate articles 
of belief. Nor are they content to have the controversy 
center around the facts of history. The victory of the 
higher criticism and of evolution as regards matters of 
fact is won. Recent liberalism is demanding that theology 
be recast throughout. It is not content with attacking the 
concrete dogma; it is challenging the fundamental prin- 
ciples of belief. Likewise the insistence on a study of 
the nature of phenomena as they really are, which marks 
pragmatism, joins hands with the general theories of ideal- 
ism in forcing upon us the new science of the psychology 
of religion, which is also requiring that theology be re- 
constructed. The preoccupation with the concrete dogma, 
Calvinistic or Anglican or Protestant, is being lost in the 
pursuit of a larger subject. There is even a question 
whether there is such a thing as Christian theology as 
distinct from a general theory of religion. The problem 
is once more where it was for the Greeks. We are asking 
questions about the fundamental nature of existence, not 
simply about man’s fate and man’s part. 

With this renewed study of general problems has come 
a lessened insistence on the individual. As our civilization 
has grown more complex, the individual realizes that he 
counts for but one. The pendulum is swinging fast from 
the extreme of individualism. The modern rapid strides 
toward codperation and union, which are influencing the 
separated denominations, are putting the wishes and beliefs 
of the individual far into the background. Our concern 
comes to be more with the organization and widespread 
forces than with the individual’s concern for himself. The 
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turn of the liberal from interest in individual salvation to 
corporate service is the parallel to the growing power of 
the nation and of the realization of duty to the nation. If 
salvation enters at all into our interest in the Cross, it is 
because the Cross represents a general principle, the power 
of self-sacrificing love. We connect it, as the Greeks did, 
with the rest of the universe, not separating and applying 
it only to man. Putting it simply, we are more concerned 
with the salvation of the world than with the salvation of 
our own soul. Our explanations are not the same as those 
of the Greeks; we have neither their theory of emanation 
nor of the Logos; but the effort is the same. We seek a 
reason in all reality, a reason or reasons that will give 
man his place; we do not seek to make the saving of the 
individual soul our only interest in the incarnation. In 
this we are far nearer to primitive orthodoxy than is the 
individualistic evangelism of the recent past. 

These two movements, the renewed interest in general 
principles, and the lessened emphasis on the individual, 
have brought to the front as the main problems of theology 
the necessity, first, of world explanation, and second, of 
world government. The scientist has always striven after 
the former. It is not surprising, therefore, that the period 
when this explanation was not sought was the period of 
the decline of science. The Greeks brought scientific 
method to a fair development, but medixvalism took more 
interest in the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, 
and it was not until the day of modern liberalism that sci- 
ence again really came to its own. In this, also, the liberal 
of to-day is nearer to the Greek than is the traditional 
theology. Even the interest in morality, which seems, 
from its preoccupation with man, to join more closely to 
the medieval interest, is not to-day the interest in chang- 
ing the world to unworldliness, nor in seeking to be saved 
out of it, but the concern with the problems of sociology. 
We ask not how to be saved from the world, but how to 
live in it. It is true that in the East the ascetic life was 
more developed than in the West, but for this very reason 
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it had less influence on the non-ascetic world. The hermit 
of the East, withdrawn into the desert, affected the or- 
dinary life of the church less than did the monk of the 
West, living in close touch with the life of his time. For 
this reason Greek thought reflects the desire to escape 
from the world much less than does western thought. 
Protestants have not had the desire to go into seclusion, 
but the estimate of life that led to this they have had. 
The modern appreciation of all that life holds which marks 
the revolt from Puritanism is far more Greek than west- 
ern. Here again, as with the desire for explanation, the 
modern spirit is nearer the East than is western ortho- 
doxy. 

There is more to say, however, than simply that we are 
nearer to primitive thought. Being more in sympathy 
with it, those problems which it attacked we are attacking, 
and we have taken up its work, after the neglect of cen- 
turies, where the primitive church left off. The liberal 
of to-day, therefore, can claim not only to be primitive 
in his spirit; he can assume the larger réle, and declare 
that through him runs the line of ancient orthodoxy; not 
that all modern orthodoxy is heretical and untrue, but 
that the main line of orthodox development leads not to 
orthodoxy, but to liberalism. The liberal of to-day is pay- 
ing homage once more to the subtle and able work of the 
Greeks on the conception of God. This doctrine has at 
last a chance of becoming a living truth, worked over and 
recast, and not simply a relic of the past stored away. 
Our answer to the question we put in the beginning is 
answered, and emphatically. True orthodoxy not only 
may be liberal, as we mean liberal; to be true to its prim- 
itive history it must be liberal. The liberal is the true 
orthodox. 

Grorce ALEXANDER Barrow. 


CHELSEA, Mass. 
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Some ProBLeMs OF PHiLosopHy: A Beginning of an Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy. By William James. London, Bombay, 
and Caleutta: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1911. Pp. xii, 237. 


‘‘Say it is fragmentary and unrevised. Call it ‘a beginning 
of an introduction to philosophy.’ Say that I hoped by it to 
round out my system, which now is too much like an arch built 
only on one side’’ (pp. vii f.) These are the words with which 
the author described his own work when, after a prolonged 
struggle against ill health and various distractions, he directed 
the publication of the unfinished manuscript. To complete it, 
the editor tells us, had become toward the end of his life his 
dearest ambition, but precisely one month before his death he 
was forced to abandon the task. Two copies of the work were 
left, and these had already been revised separately, but the 
changes differed, the editor states, only in matters of detail. At 
the request of the author, the two copies were compared, and 
the manuscript prepared for the press, largely by his friend and 
pupil, Dr. H. M. Kallen. Henry James, Jr., is the editor. 

It is a matter of profound regret that the author’s purpose 
to bring his scattered utterances upon metaphysics into a more 
systematic form should thus have been frustrated, for the result 
could not have been otherwise than enlightening. <A thinker of 
great germinative force such as James, who touched contempo- 
rary life at a vast number of points and who stimulated men 
of so many stripes of opinion and character, could not have 
brought his philosophical ideas into systematic juxtaposition 
without illuminating the tangled skein of our contemporary in- 
tellectual life. Even though no radically new ideas had ap- 
peared.—and this perhaps was scarcely to be expected,—the 
order in which his matured views might have unrolled them- 
selves. the emphasis of this point and the subordination of that, 
would certainly have proved helpful to us and perhaps doubly 
significant to the future biographer of James or to the historian 
of the thought of the twentieth century. 

Even as the work stands, its significance in this respect can 
be discerned. The point is not merely that some of its chapters 
are as good philosophical discussion as James ever wrote, though 
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this is undoubtedly true; the chapters on the Infinite (X and 
XI) are probably not surpassed by anything in his philosophi- 
eal works. Nor is it that the mellowness and urbanity of this 
latest and most mature product of his pen reflect more clearly 
than his other works the beautiful personal character of the 
man, though this also is true. It is rather that the problem which 
James here puts in the foreground is admirably adapted to bring 
to light what may well be regarded as the most imperative task 
of contemporary philosophy. This problem is discussed under 
the caption of Percept and Concept, and in his theory of con- 
ception is to be found the root of James’s logical and meta- 
physical views. If this be found true, the corollaries,—his 
pluralism and alogism,—must be accepted. The importance of 
putting this problem foremost and the value of James’s discus- 
sion of it are unquestionable whether his results are accepted 
or not. It is the prerogative of a great man to teach even by 
his errors, and this must be our excuse for dwelling upon what 
seem to us the difficulties of James’s method. 

The striking feature of his theory of perception and concep- 
tion is his radical separation of the two: throughout the book 
the emphasis is laid constantly upon the ‘elash’ of the empirical 
and the rational. Conception and perception are defined as op- 
posites; each is what the other is not. They are intermingled, 
indeed, in our ordinary experience, but they are different be- 
cause they vary independently ; brutes have a life of feeling as 
copious as ours, but only a minimum of thought (p. 47). Per- 
cepts are continuous and concepts are discrete (p. 48). Per- 
ception is an ever changing flux; a concept never varies (p. 53). 
The perceptual flux as such means nothing; it is merely what 
it immediately is. Conception, on the other hand, is nothing 
except meaning; its nature is to symbolize and what it is in 
itself is a matter of little moment so far as its representative 
function is concerned (cf. p. 59). Perception is concrete and 
‘full’; conception is abstract and ‘thin’ (p. 78). Perception is 
, full of dynamic relations; conception has no relations except 
those of static comparison (p. 81). The essence of the percep- 
tual flux is the constant introduction of novelty (cf. pp. 154f.) ; 
“‘conception knows no way of explaining save by deducing the 
identical from the identical’’ (p. 152). Intellection is the ‘‘sub- 
stitution of a conceptual order for the perceptual order in which 

. experience originally comes’’ (p. 51), and hence the intel- 
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lect can never do justice to the changing and the novel. It 
translates it into static terms and leaves it dead and cold. Con- 
ception is thus secondary to perception and not only omits but 
falsifies it (p. 79). Perception and conception, then, are virtu- 
ally distinct and contrasting faculties. It is indeed true that 
James more than once points out that in fact the two are not 
separable except by a violent effort of abstraction; in ordinary 
experience only the most rigid retrospection can determine what 
elements belong to each (pp. 107/ff.). Nevertheless, this concrete 
experience, filled as it is with representative and symbolic ele- 
ments, is always counted to the credit of perception, while con- 
ception, in spite of its practical usefulness, is charged with all 
the contradictions and disharmonies. In fact, James does not 
hesitate to call conception ‘‘a faculty superadded to our barely 
perceptual consciousness for its use in practically adapting us 
to a larger environment than that of which brutes take ac- 
count’’ (pp. 64f.). James’s theory turns upon the disparate- 
ness of the two faculties; conception is hopelessly self-contra- 
dictory and must therefore be regarded as the handmaid of 
perception, which always speaks the last word regarding con- 
erete reality (pp. 96f.). The two are said, indeed, to supple- 
ment one another and both are said to be essential to ‘knowl- 
edge’ (p. 81, note), but the supplementation of perception by 
conception results only in making experience practically useful 
at the expense of making it incomprehensible (p. 78). 

Forced as the comparison may sound, James’s way of attack- 
ing his problem is strikingly like Kant’s, and it is difficult to 
see why the objections raised against the latter do not apply 
also to the former. Both define perception and conception by 
contrast, and both, while admitting the invariable presence of 
hoth factors in experience, regard experience as an aggregation 
of the two. Both regard conception as fatally self-contradictory 
and both declare an alogical solution of the problem to be neces- 
sary. In both cases, moreover, the same postulate appears to 
underlie the method, though neither thinker avows it in set terms, 
—viz., the assumption that there is such a thing as perception 
or conception as such, a sort of essential perception or concep- 
tion which is always and everywhere the same. An assumption 
of this sort appears to be inseparable from the method of re- 
garding experience as a mixture of the two, the one being super- 
added to the other. James so often criticized Kant for this sort 
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of artificiality that it is very remarkable to note the degree in 
which his own theory is permeated with it, and this is the more 
remarkable in a pragmatist and a thinker filled with the spirit 
of evolution.. Surely, it is radically non-evolutionary to assume 
that thinking is necessarily of one type only; the presumption 
would be far more natural that the ‘substitution of the con- 
ceptual for the perceptual order’ might be differently accom- 
plished, and lead to different results, according to the varying 
characteristics of the subject-matter and the varying purposes 
which dictate such a substitution. With all its faults,—and they 
were legion,—the Hegelian dialectic had a truer insight into the 
actual complexities of the conceptual processes than this, for it 
at least was founded upon the belief that thinking has manifold 
forms rather than one single self-identical type. 

The truth appears to be that James never entirely escaped 
from the crassly utilitarian form of statement in which prag- 
matism first expressed itself, though throughout this volume he 
has been careful to bracket thinking itself with the practical 
ends which thought may subserve (cf., e. g., p. 59). The one 
end which he seriously regards concepts as achieving is adapta- 
tion to the physical environment, and the test of conceptual 
thinking is regarded as the capacity to predict a result before 
it oceurs. Hence the cases on which his description of concep- 
tual thought is based are drawn mostly from the mathematical 
and mechanical sciences, and in these sciences it would be gen- 
erally agreed that thought ‘deduces the identical from the iden- 
tical.’ It is not obvious, however, that all thinking is and must 
be of this type. There are sciences, e. g., history, in which pre- 
diction plays no réle and in which there is no tendency to re 
duce the subject-matter to qualitatively identical elements. Yet 
history is a conceptual system, or at all events it is certainly not 
perception. It is the result of selection, of the emphasis of 
some events and the suppression of others, with a view to the 
production of a comprehensible whole. Nor does the fact that 
it deals with past time prove that its categories are necessarily 
static and discrete (cf. p. 167). And what is true of history is 
true in varying degrees of other departments of knowledge. It 
is by no means obvious that static discreteness is the only realm 
in which conceptual thought can move and that it inevitably 
falsifies every subject-matter in which development and con- 
tinuity are essential to comprehension. 
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James’s solution of philosophical contradictions is determined 
by the assumed ‘clash’ between the perceptual and the con- 
ceptual, the empirical and the rational, which is ‘emphasized 
throughout the volume’ (p. 37). ‘‘Use concepts when they help, 
gnd drop them when they hinder understanding; and take 
reality bodily and integrally up into philosophy in exactly the 
perceptual shape in which it comes’’ (p. 95),—this is the ‘sim- 
ple’ remedy proposed. But does it, as a matter of fact, present 
any clear conception whatever of a philosophical method? If 
it means that conception cannot be made a substitute for per- 
ception, as James often puts it, no one will disagree. But if it 
means literally that philosophy is in part a scientific, conceptual 
system and in part ‘reality taken bodily,’ the statement is surely 
incomprehensible. Such a program is no better, if no worse, 
than the conception of Hegel’s dialectic as a process of creat- 
ing reality from logical categories. As James himself says, phi- 
losophy is essentially ‘talkative’; that is to say, essentially dis- 
cursive and communicable. Moreover, it is first and foremost 
a technical, scientific discipline, as truly as any physical science. 
What constitutes its serious task, James as much as any man 
of this generation has shown. It is not to eke out thought with 
feeling, but to discover by careful scientific analysis the processes 
by which thinking goes on. This task is radically empirical, as 
James says, for the nature of conceptions can be discovered only 
by thorough genetic and analytic study of the situations in which 
they are used. In this way only is it possible to ‘delimit the 
scope of perception and conception, showing how, as our experi- 
ence works, they supplement each other’ (p. 93). Anything less 
than this is false to the spirit of pragmatism, false to the best 
that James himself has sought to teach this generation of 
philosophical scholars, false, for example, to such painstaking 
work as the discussion of the Infinite in the present volume. 
James and pragmatism have brought not peace, but a sword,— 
not easy reconciliations by feeling of difficulties made by our own , 
bad postulates, but scientific analysis to the bitter end, not of 
conception in general, but of particular working conceptions as 
they work. When this is done, the quarrel between empiricist 
and intellectualist, absolutist and pluralist, will either have van- 
ished or have taken a new and more fruitful form. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 

Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 
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PRAGMATISM AND Its Critics. By Addison W. Moore. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. xi, 283. 


Professor Moore's study of pragmatism is characterized by a 
moderate temper and a clear style. Its distinctive features, as 
the preface suggests, are the sketch of the historical antecedents 
of pragmatism, the emphasis on the central ‘‘réle of the con- 
ception of evolution in the development of pragmatism,’’ and 
the insistence on the social character of experience. The book 
is made up of five chapters embodying a relatively untechnical 
exposition of pragmatism (originally given as ‘semi-popular lee- 
tures’), followed by a collection of papers, already published 
in different journals, each in response to some eritie of prag- 
matism. One hopes that Professor Moore will sometime give 
us a constructive treatise subordinating criticism to a discussion 
of pragmatism as complete system. 

The comment on the book which follows is written from the 
standpoint of personalistic absolutism, and therefore concerns 
itself chiefly with the issue between pragmatism and this form 
of absolutism. Moore’s consideration of the opposition of prag- 
matism to mere intellectualism and to thorough-going realism 
must, however, be noticed. (I.) In its effort to bring about the 
‘logical regeneration of voluntarism’ pragmatism achieves its 
most important success. Its emphasis on the ‘doctrine of the 
real efficiency of thought’ (p. 103) is its central teaching. Dr. 
Moore admirably states the pragmatist’s contention, that pure 
thinking is no end in itself, though he does not prove that prag- 
matism is the only system reconcilable with this view. (II) 
So far as pure realism is concerned, Moore certainly shows that 
it denies the essential efficiency of thought. Realism of this 
type is a defence of the thesis that ‘‘thinking makes no ‘essential’ 
difference to the things thought of or about,’’ and that ideas 
make only ‘‘the difference of the addition of thought’’ (pp. 
89-90). Pragmatism, on the other hand, holds that the addition 
of thought makes an ‘essential alteration in the situation,’ that 
thought is, indeed, ‘a part of the total process of an efficient de- 
sire and effort to effect a change in experienced values’ (p. 93; cf. 
p. 108). It should be added that Moore, in spite of his reiterated 
statement of this grave difference between realism and pragma- 
tism, none the less recognizes a basal likeness of the one to the 
other. ‘‘The pragmatist,’’ he says, ‘‘agrees with the realist that 
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_,. at any given time some of the world (or experience) may be 
‘independent’ of knowledge in the sense that it is not then ‘being 
known’. ..’’ (p. 108). This makes of pragmatism a dualistic 
doctrine. Moore, to be sure (in reply to Creighton), argues that 
pragmatism is not dualistic in that it teaches the temporal con- 
tinuity of non-thinking with thinking reality (p. 160); but the 
qualitative duality remains in spite of the temporal continuity. 

(III.) With the pragmatist’s opposition to absolutism, this 
review, aS has already been suggested, will deal in greater de- 
tail. Moore’s criticisms reduce to five which will be discussed 
in an order different from his own. (1) The first to be con- 
sidered is introduced by Moore in reply to the critics who 
object to pragmatism as subjective. Professor Moore has no 
trouble in showing that contemporary pragmatists (notably Dr. 
Dewey and those of his school) regard experience from a social, 
not from an individualist standpoint, that they take for granted 
‘the perfectly objective and social character of consciousness’ 
(p. 223) and assume that ‘‘consciousness is somehow born of a 
thoroughly social and objective world’’ (p. 229). In this as- 
sertion of the social character of consciousness (so Moore argues), 
the pragmatist makes absolutism unnecessary; and if, on the 
other hand (he continues), consciousness were not social, only 
a single self, and no Absolute, could be proved to exist (pp. 222- 
223). Students of Fichte and Royce do not need to be reminded 
of the answer which the absolutist will make to this criticism. 
He will claim that the pragmatist too naively and ‘‘confidingly 
took this conception of the perfectly objective and social char- 
acter of consciousness at its full face value’’ (p. 223). For 
such an interrelated society of finite selves is only possible, he 
will contend, on the supposition that the finite selves are all 
parts of the one, absolute self. 

(2) A eriticism more frequently repeated saddles upon abso- 
lutism the difficulties inherent in any ‘copy-theory’ of knowl- 
edge,—the doctrine that ‘‘ideas can only algebraically represent 
or ‘mean’ or ‘point at’ a world of reality ‘beyond’ ’’ (p. 109). 
This criticism, it should be noted, identifies absolutism with the 
Platonic theory of ‘universal and immutable Ideas’ existing 
d’stinet from the individual consciousness. The absolutist is 
well within his rights when he objects to this identification. Con- 
ceived after Lutoslawski’s fashion, the Platonic theory so far 
from being absolutist is a pluralistic spiritualism which sub- 
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ordinates ideas to souls; and according to the traditional inter. 
pretation, which sets the ideas as ultimate realities over against 
the souls, Platonism is at best one form of absolutism among 
others. But Moore uses ‘Platonic Ideas’ almost as a synonym 
for ‘the Absolute,’ and even attributes to Professor Royce the 
conception of the Absolute as ‘system of ideas.’ He nowhere 
takes account of the personalistic view of the Absolute as con. 
crete thinking and willing self, of the finite selves as genuine 
parts of the absolute self, and of knowing as direct not mediate 
—a sharing, not an imitation or copy. 

(3) In the third place, the pragmatist finds fault with the 
absolutist for conceiving reality as purely cognitive. Royce, to 
be sure,—as Moore notes,—attempts to introduce purpose into 
the Absolute (p. 63), but the effort is foredoomed to failure, since 
“*to preserve the changeless perfection of reality, purpose can 
have for its content only an algebraic correspondence with the 
absolute system of ideas which makes it even more vacuous than 
Plato’s ‘contemplation’ ’’ (p. 69). This criticism recurs again 
and again. Absolutism is, in truth, equivalent for Moore with 
intellectualism (cf. pp. 23, 44, et al.). Evidently this objection 
is based in part on the assumptions already challenged, that the 
Absolute is a system of Platonic ideas and that absolutism in- 
volves a copy-theory of knowledge, but it is still more deeply 
rooted in the pragmatist’s opposition to the absolutist doctrine 
of the permanence of reality. 

(4) To this, the strongest reaction of pragmatism against 
absolutism, we must now turn our attention. All the foregoing 
criticisms are indeed outgrowths from this. The absolutist 
(whether his Absolute be impersonal or personal, system of 
ideas or absolute self) holds that there exists eternal and im- 
mutable reality; the pragmatist teaches that reality is purely 
in the making. Absolutist doctrine, so the pragmatist believes, 
tells against the reality of change; ‘‘pragmatism . . .is a crusade 
to release change from the limbo of ‘appearances’ and reality 
from the stocks of a ‘changeless unity’ ’’ (p. 176). 

We have reached at length the crucial point of divergence 
between the two systems. Unquestionably the absolutist believes 
that there exists reality other than that of the purely human 
experience—even other than that of the aggregate of human ex- 
periences. But he may appeal, if he will, from the Bradleian 
Absolute for whom change is mere appearance, and from the 
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Platonic Absolute, ‘a whole of the static, geometrical type,’ to 
the Hegelian or Roycian Absolute for whom change is real, al- 
though subordinately real. The absolute self, as thus conceived, 
though more than temporal, is also temporal. And the develop- 
ment of human individuals constitutes a reality which (to the 
human consciousness, shared though transcended by the abso- 
lute self) is constantly changing. In a word, this personalistic 
form of absolutism challenges the pragmatist’s claim to exclusive 
rights in the conceptions of change and of progress. 

(5) The last of these criticisms, the pragmatist’s objection 
to the absolutist conception of truth, is a corollary to the criti- 
cism just outlined. For the absolutist, truth is the agreement 
of individual experience with reality; for the personalistic abso- 
lutist, from whose standpoint this review is written, this means 
that truth is the correspondence of the individual with the abso- 
lute experience,—of the part, with the whole. The pragmatist 
objects ‘‘that there is no connection between the absolutist’s 
general definition of truth and error and the standard actually 
employed in testing any particular judgment’’ (p. 131), or, 
that ‘‘there appears no necessary connection between the abso- 
lute system and the determination of truth and error in any 
given case.’’ To this statement, modified a little, I think that 
the absolutist must agree. In other words, I believe that the 
absolutist is logically certain of truth only when he asserts his 
own existence and that of the absolute self. Of course he ad- 
mits with Baldwin (quoted on p. 189) that the most convenient 
‘test’ of the truth of an idea is its agreement with a purpose 
of which it is a constituent part. The pragmatist calls this 
agreement ‘truth,’ the absolutist regards it as an indication of 
the truth which he cannot define otherwise than as ‘the fulfill- 
ment of an absolute purpose.’ And he claims that this concep- 
tion, empty as it is in its bearing on the special case, has a 
unique value as an essential factor of the general view of the uni- 
verse as more-than-human reality. 

A word may be added concerning the supposed advantage of 
the pragmatist conception of truth. Moore admits that the older 
pragmatist definition of true ideas as ideas which work ‘‘was an 
easy mark for the critic, who lost no time in reminding us that 
false ideas seem to be as industrious as true ones.’’ Accordingly, 
he modifies the original definition so that it reads: ideas ‘‘ which 
work in the way they set out to work .. . are true’’ (p. 87). 
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To the form of this statement it must be objected that only per. 
sons, not ‘ideas,’ can ‘set out to work’ or ‘purpose’ anything, 
But, waiving this point, one cannot fail to see that this pragmatist 
conception of the true idea, as that which fulfills a purpose, is 
definite only in so far as it is individualistic. For it is prac- 
tically no more difficult to describe the purpose of the Absolute 
in a given case than to estimate the relation of a given idea to 
the ‘total objective situation.’ Either the pragmatist’s concep- 
ion, like the absolutist’s, must have no ‘necessary connection’ 
with a given ease, or the pragmatist must consent to be called 
a subjectivist. 
Wellesley College. Mary WHITON CALKINS. 


Epicurus. By A. E. Taylor. London: Constable & Co., 1911. 
Pp. viii, 122. 


This little book is one of a series (Philosophies Ancient and 
Modern) to which Professor Taylor has already contributed 
books on Plato and Hobbes. It is delightful reading. The 
main characteristics of Epicurus and his school are admirably 
sketched,—their ‘moral invalidism’ due to the indigestion to 
which the Epicurean circle seem to have been martyrs (he might 
have made more of this point when speaking of Lucretius), 
their likeness to the early Christians, their secularism as op- 
posed to the religious spirit of both the Academy and the Porch, 
their sad want of public spirit. In short, it is a study full of 
interesting information, salted with ingenious conjecture, and 
refreshingly free from pedantry. 

To have escaped being dull when writing about an ancient 
philosopher is much; but it would have been still better if 
Professor Taylor could have combined impartiality with liveli- 
ness. Though he is not unfair when discussing the general 
spirit of the school, his attitude as regards its systematic phi- 
losophy is too much that of counsel for the prosecution. No 
one would now claim for Epicurus great merit as an original 
thinker. But can it be true that the founder of a sect, which 
for about five centuries influenced large numbers of highly 
civilized people, including Lucretius and Lucian, was a man 
quite destitute of real intellectual ability? That is what Pro- 
fessor Taylor would have us believe. He speaks of him as a 
‘charlatan,’ and of his philosophy as ‘a clumsy amalgam of 
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inconsistent beliefs.’ His thesis is that Epicurus borrowed his 
main doctrines from others, incidentally abusing his creditors; 
and that he was so stupid as not to see that these doctrines 
were mutually contradictory. Many of Professor Taylor’s argu- 
ments for this view seem to me inconclusive, partly because the 
connections he points out between Epicureanism and other 
systems are often slight and conjectural, but chiefly because his 
explanations of Epicurus’s inconsistencies are usually as am- 
biguous as the very positions he attacks. For instance, his main 
criticism is that Epicurus, while deriving his atomic theory from 
Democritus, combined it, in order to adapt it to current Aris- 
totelian views, with a fundamentally incompatible theory of 
knowledge, namely, sensationalism. The Aristotelian connec- 
tion here is the merest guess. And Professor Taylor does not 
succeed in clearly explaining why he thinks that the atomic 
theory,—the theory that nothing exists except atoms moving 
in space,—is inconsistent with the doctrine that ‘all knowledge 
is derived from sensations.’ This last phrase is of course highly 
ambiguous. But it appears from the passages quoted that Epi- 
curus understood by it at least these propositions: ‘everything 
immediately given to the senses exists’; ‘we can know, by 
means of inference from sense-data, that many things exist 
which are never given to the senses.” These propositions are 
not mutually contradictory, and neither of them contradicts or 
is contradicted by the theory that nothing exists except atoms 
moving in space. They may indeed imply other propositions 
inconsistent with that theory, but meanwhile the philosopher 
who held all three at once ought not to be despised for trying 
to reconcile obvious incompatibles. If Aristotle, Plato or De- 
mocritus, all objects of reverence to Professor Taylor, were 
treated in this way, without any desire to mend their arguments 
and give them the benefit of the doubt wherever possible, it is 
doubtful whether they would come off any better than Epicurus. 


Rye, England. SypNEY WATERLOW. 


Ecce Deus: DIE URCHRISTLICHE LEHRE DES REINGOTTLICHEN 
Jesus. By William Benjamin Smith. Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 
1911. Pp. xvi, 315. 


It is a widely received view that the rise of Christianity was 
made possible by the confiuence of the two great streams of re- 
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ligious thought, the Jewish and the Greek, these also having 
adopted certain Persian and Egyptian ideas. Professor Smith 
goes farther and holds that Christianity was simply the doctrine 
that emerged from this confluence,—that it was the creation not 
of one mind, but of many minds, the spirit of the age. There 
was, he says, in the centuries just before and just after the 
beginning of our era, a great religious movement in the Roman 
Empire, essentially a protest against the current polytheism: 
the source of the movement was believed to be divine power, and 
this power was naturally personified under the name Jesus, the 
Jewish name held to signify ‘Savior’; thus arose a Jesus-cult, 
the cult of an imaginatively conceived divine Figure, the enemy 
and the destroyer of false gods, and thus the redeemer from a 
false religion; in process of time certain conceptions relating to 
the struggle against polytheism were ascribed to the ideal divine 
Jesus and were dramatized in the form of sayings and acts, and 
these constitute the biography of Jesus given in our Gospels and 
elsewhere in the New Testament; there is there no human Jesus, 
only the divine Figure, and all the words and deeds attributed 
to him are to be interpreted as symbolical descriptions of the 
anti-polytheistic crusade, being, if taken literally, unintelligible. 
This theory, set forth by Professor Smith in his former work, 
**Der vorchristliche Jesus’’ (1906), is in the present volume 
further illustrated, with a wide survey of the literature involved, 
with keen argumentation, and with apostolic fervor. His polemic 
is directed not against the orthodox position (which he ignores 
as impossible), but against the views of the ‘liberal’ critics, who 
recognize in the Gospels an account of a true human personality. 
Whether or not one accepts the author’s conclusions, one can- 
not but admire the solidity of learning and the patience of re- 
search that the Tulane Professor of Mathematics brings to the 
diseussion of a large and difficult problem. 

A discussion of all of Professor Smith’s material would re- 
quire far more space than is here available; some remarks may 
be made on his main contentions. The points especially empha- 
sized in the present volume are the reality of the Jesus-cult, the 
necessity of a symbolical interpretation of the New Testament 
statements concerning Jesus, and the absence of testimony to 
his humanity. The first of these points seems to me not to be 
established. There was, it is true, about the beginning of our 
era, a general withdrawal, among the educated classes, from the 
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traditional theistic system: the Jews had a monolatry that nearly 
approached monotheism; Greek philosophy dispensed with the 
popular gods; the religions of Isis and Mithra emphasized each 
one transcendent deity; gnosticism filled the space between the 
supreme deity and the material world with a bizarre succession 
of emanations. The need of supernatural redemption from evil 
here and hereafter was felt also. There was, in a word, a gen- 
eral unrest that furnished a field for a well-defined religion of 
redemption that should satisfy the desires of the time. But of 
an organized cult of an expected redeemer there is no trace. The 
Messiah hoped for by the Jews was to be a political leader, and 
outside of Judaism there was no looking to an individual re- 
deemer. No ideal figure appears who is the object of religious 
reverence. Opposition to polytheism plays a subordinate part,— 
it is an accompaniment of other aims. A satirist like Lucian 
might ridicule the stories of the gods, but such ridicule led to 
no organization. The Jews were chiefly concerned to secure the 
independence of the nation; philosophy sought a unitary con- 
ception of the world, and gnosticism attempted to free the deity 
from the taint of the world’s evil. All these were important 
elements in the life of the time, but the literature of the period 
gives no hint of a Jesus-cult. If it be said that the New Testa- 
ment material requires the supposition of such a cult, this is to 
assume the point at issue. 

Symbolical interpretation of literary material is justifiable 
when it is involved in the literary form or is indicated in the 
context or when an author expressly states that it is to be em- 
ployed. The parables in the Gospels are, of course, invented 
stories intended to embody ideas. Paul (Gal., iv, 21/f.) says of 
the story of Sarai and Hagar in rabbinical fashion that it con- 
tains an allegory; there is no basis for this interpretation in the 
narrative in Genesis (Gen., xvi), and Paul does not imply that 
the incident in question is not historically real. In the narrative 
portions of the synoptic Gospels there seems to be no suggestion 
of any other than a literal interpretation. Professor Smith’s 
treatment of them as symbolical is based mainly on the view 
that, taken literally, they are insignificant or unintelligible, or 
that the symbolical interpretation invests them with larger mean- 
ing. Yet, on the supposition that the disciples treasured every 
tradition of the acts of the dead Master, there seems to be no 
difficulty in regarding the stories of the expulsion of demons, 
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of Martha and Mary, of Zachzus, and other such, as intended 
to be understood literally. The details may not be always clear, 
but the stories are such as we may imagine the tradition would 
preserve or invent. Men in those days did undertake to cast out 
demons and heal the sick, and teachers did travel about and meet 
all sorts of people. Why is it, asks Professor Smith, that the 
expulsion of demons occurs always in Galilee, never in Judea? 
and he answers that the demons are Greek gods, and that poly- 
theism, assailed by the personified divine power, existed in Gali- 
lee, but not in Judea. Another answer might be that in the 
story of the visit to Judea the Evangelists are interested in other 
things than miracles of healing. 

The view that the Jesus of the New Testament is a god and 
in no sense a man seems to Professor Smith to be the only rational 
one both on the ground of general religious history and from 
the testimony of the New Testament itself. For the explanation 
of the diverse conceptions of the person of Jesus we have, he 
says, the choice between two suppositions,—a dedivinized god 
and a divinized man, and he, holds to the former of these; the 
reduction of divine beings to human proportions he regards as 
the usual procedure. But in the West this dedivinization occurs 
only in the mythmaking period, as in such figures as Achilles, 
for example, never in a late highly developed community; the 
Indian system of successive incarnations belongs to a different 
order of ideas. On the other hand, the ascription of divinity 
to deceased men was a familiar procedure in the New Testament 
times,—witness the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria and the 
Roman emperors. The elevation of a human Jesus te a divine 
position would be quite in accordance with the ideas of the time. 
But is the Gospel picture of Jesus, considered as a man, of a 
sort to make his divinization probable? Professor Smith thinks 
that it is not of such sort. Jesus, he says, did not greatly im- 
press his disciples,—they did not mourn for him after his death, 
—he said and did nothing remarkable (all the important utter- 
ances ascribed to him may be traced to other sources), and in 
the New Testament epistles the stress is laid not on his life, but 
on his death and resurrection,—it is inconceivable that a man 
like Paul should have been fascinated by so colorless a human 
figure. It is true that we are here confronted with a situation 
for the explanation of which full data are lacking. When our 
Gospels were edited belief in the divinity of Jesus was already 
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well established, and it was natural that they should lay stress 
on this aspect of his person; the details of Paul’s religious ex- 
perience are not given, but it seems certain that he identified 
Jesus (of whose life he had heard little) with a great super- 
natural Jewish figure (such as that described in the Parables of 
Enoch), just as the writer of the Fourth Gospel identified him 
with the Philonian Logos. There was a gradual development of 
the conception of the person of Jesus, but the details of the 
process have not been recorded; however, given a belief in his 
resurrection, the rest might follow naturally. From such a 
process it may be inferred that there was something impressive 
in his personality. 

The silence of Josephus respecting Jesus is discussed at length 
by Professor Smith, who attaches great importance to it as mak- 
ing against the reality of a human Jesus. It is indeed a note- 
worthy fact. We can easily understand how Philo, occupied 
with his philosophy and with the affairs of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Alexandria, may have been ignorant of or indifferent 
to a popular movement in Palestine. But Josephus was the his- 
torian of his nation, supposedly interested in all its experiences ; 
he speaks of John the Baptist,—why does he not mention Jesus? 
(The references to Jesus in the older editions are now generally 
admitted to be Christian interpolations.) Paucity of data makes 
it difficult, if not impossible, to answer this question satisfac- 
torily. It may be said that the mitial Christian movement in 
Palestine was quiet and obscure, and that the centers of the 
later propaganda were in Asia Minor and Greece, regions in 
which Josephus was not greatly interested when he wrote the 
‘* Antiquities’? and the ‘‘War,’’ and the term ‘Christian’ may 
not have been connected in his mind with an historical ‘Jesus.’ 
However this may be, his silence cannot be regarded as decisive 
against the positive testimony of the New Testament,—a testi- 
mony which, for reasons stated above, Professor Smith does not 
seem to have shaken. It is also to be observed that this silence, 
whatever its foree against the current view, tells equally against 
the theory of a widely diffused and vigorous Jesus-cult such as 
is assumed in the present volume. 

This brief account of Professor Smith’s discussion necessarily 
passes over many interesting details included therein. He makes 
a serious attempt to solve a complicated historical problem; and 
though, as it seems to the present reviewer, he lays too much 
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stress on one set of facts and too little on another set, he puts 
sharply and discusses ably various points that call for investiga- 
tion, and his work will thus help to clear the ground. The chief 
difficulties in the way of his theory, as it is presented in this 
volume, are the assumptions of a widespread more or less organ- 
ized anti-polytheistie propaganda and of a thoroughgoing sym- 
bolical meaning in the narratives of the Gospels. These, how- 
ever, he regards as essential elements of his exposition. 
CrawForp H. Toy. 
Harvard University. 


THe Curist Mytu. By Arthur Drews, Ph.D. Translated from 
the third edition by C. Delisle Burns, M.A. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. N. D. Pp. 304. 


The author of this book is a professor of philosophy in the 
Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe. It grew out of a series 
of public addresses which attracted wide attention in Germany 
last year. Professor Drews maintains that the doctrines and 
practices of Christianity did not originate in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, whom he does not regard as an historic person- 
ality. He has brought together from various sources a vast 
amount of material to prove his thesis. It is sufficient to show 
that many of the leading tenets, principles, and ceremonies of 
the new religion were derived from ideas and customs already 
eurrent in the Hellenistic world when Christianity appeared, 
and that the dogma and ritual of the church, as a whole, cannot 
be derived from the Galilean prophet, as has long been recog- 
nized by liberal theologians. But it is not, in the judgment of 
the reviewer, enough to render it probable, either that a god 
Jesus was worshiped in Jewish circles before our era, or that 
Jesus of Nazareth never lived. The reasons on which this judg- 
ment is based have been presented in an article entitled ‘‘The 
New Jesus Myth and Its Ethical Value’’ which appeared in this 
JOURNAL, October, 1911. For the general reader who wishes to 
familiarize himself with the latest theological tilt in Germany 
there is no better medium than Dr. Drews’s book. A second part 
of ‘‘Die Christusmythe’’ has just appeared, and it deserves to 
be translated into English quite as well as the first. 

NATHANIEL ScHMIDT. 

Cornell University. 
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Tue Eruics or Jesus. Being the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures for 1909. By Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Oberlin College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1910. Pp. xii, 293. 


While the object of the William Belden Noble lectureship in 
Harvard University is stated by the founder in such terms as to 
give it a scope ‘‘as wide as the highest interests of humanity,”’ 
it is evident that the lectures given by President King in a 
peculiarly fitting manner met the purposes of this foundation. 
The volume presenting them to the general public also forms 
an admirable addition to the useful series of New Testament 
Handbooks edited by Professor Shailer Matthews. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is its method 
of approach to the subject. It is, of course, impossible to dis- 
euss, or even to describe, the ethics of Jesus intelligently with- 
out first determining what documents shall be admitted as 
sources, and what material within these documents shall be re- 
lied on as revealing his moral attitude. President King did not 
deem it necessary to set forth in detail his conclusions on these 
preliminary questions, but on most points his position is indi- 
cated, or may at least be surmised with reasonable assurance. 
His treatment of the fourth gospel is characteristic. He no- 
where says that he regards it as spurious and unreliable, and 
therefore unavailable for use. He simply leaves it out, with 
the casual remark (p. 16) that he does so because he must limit 
himself to the ethical teaching of Jesus and also because it is 
‘‘a less primary source.’’ One single passage from this gospel, 
xiii, 1-16, is quoted (p. 160). The reader is somewhat puzzled 
by the exception. Does it mean that out of the entire gospel 
the incident of the foot-washing alone is regarded as throwing 
light upon the ethics of Jesus? Wellhausen assigns verses 4, 5, 
12-15 to a supposed ground-work resembling Mark and pos- 
sibly containing valuable data; but the lesson, with its curious 
mixture of self-glorification and ostentatious humility, is char- 
acteristically ‘Johannine’ and suggests a moral attitude very 
different from that of the synoptic Jesus. There is plenty of 
material in this gospel for the construction of an ethics of Jesus, 
but if it is aecepted as historically trustworthy, what seems 
most certain in the synoptic representation must be thrown over- 
board. The real reason why in these lectures the fourth gospel 
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is brushed aside and attention confined to the synopties cannot 
be doubtful. 

Similarly, President King does not say in so many words that 
much of the synoptic material is also untrustworthy. He leaves 
it out, or lays no such stress on it as a man convinced of its 
genuineness would do. Without suggesting the grave difficulties 
which led to the search for such criteria of historicity as Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel’s ‘‘foundation-pillars’’ and Professor Burkitt’s 
*‘doubly attested passages,’’ or anywhere stating why, in his 
judgment, certain synoptic traditions are more reliable than 
others, he proceeds with his exposition in a manner that clearly 
shows his appreciation of the importance of these far-reaching 
inquiries and his sympathy with what seem to him the main 
results of gospel criticism. He explains: ‘‘The restriction to 
the ethical teaching of Jesus means that any large consideration 
of the religious teaching is necessarily shut out, as well as any 
treatment of the doctrine of the person of Christ, and also all 
consideration of the eschatological teaching.’’ But it surely is 
not possible to determine the ethical attitude of Jesus without 
considering what he thought concerning the source and sanction 
of morality, the authority of the ancient scriptures, the value 
of belief, profession of faith, and sacraments, his own relation 
to men, the motives for righteous conduct, and the agencies for 
the moral uplift of the human race. It makes a difference in 
our estimate of his moral nature, if he looked upon himself as 
Lord and Master and all mankind as his servants, accepted the 
royal title, but inwardly connected with it only absolute spirit- 
ual authority, thus playing with words, or repudiated every 
vestige of the Messianic idea; if he associated salvation with 
belief in himself, baptism and eucharist, and the atoning value 
of his own blood, or never thought of these things; if he urged 
men to strive for righteousness because their reward would be 
great in heaven, to avoid an evil life lest they be cast into the 
fire that is never quenched, and to arrange their lives in view of 
the approaching end of the world, or never appealed to motives 
of this nature. In matters of such importance the reader is left 
to infer from the things eliminated and the things emphasized 
rather than allowed to learn through unmistakable utterances 
in what direction the author’s thought is moving. 

After an excellent survey of the ethical contents of Luke, 
selected as the gospel presenting the largest amount of moral 
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teaching, President King begins his closer study of the text 
with the famous ‘foundation-pillars.’ The choice of these nine 
pillars and three props does not seem to have been dictated so 
much by a feeling that they possess extraordinary evidential 
value, since Professur Sanday’s criticism is quoted with ap- 
proval, as rather by a desire to find a common ground from 
which all would be willing to start. But it was a wise choice, 
even if it can scarcely be said that there is a consensus of 
opinion in regard to the authenticity of all these sayings. It has 
always seemed to the present writer unfortunate that Professor 
Schmiedel should have included among these passages Mark, 
xiii, 32 (Matt., xxiv, 36), which is obviously a late addition, 
not found in Luke, to the synoptic apocalypse falsely ascribed 
to Jesus, and that on the ground that it contains the phrase 
‘‘not even the Son,’’ which is lacking in the oldest witnesses 
to the text in Matthew, did not find its way into all manuscripts 
in Mark, and is easily understood as a Monarchianist gloss. But 
most of them are of great value as evidence of an earlier strand 
of tradition which was preserved, but could not have been de- 
liberately produced, by the evangelists. They are also impor- 
tant for the light they throw on the character of Jesus. Presi- 
dent King comments upon them with rare insight and a firm 
grasp upon their ethical significance. Only in the case of Mark, 
x, 18, he seems curiously to avoid the obvious meaning of the 
words of Jesus. ‘‘Why callest thou me good; no one is good 
save the Father in heaven’’ (so the oldest witnesses to the text), 
he interprets as conveying the lesson that ‘‘there was to be no 
bandying of compliments,’’ no ‘idle’ ascription of goodness to 
anyone (p. 37). But he would not have referred to the Father 
in heaven, if he had not had in mind the contrast between human 
and divine goodness. That Jesus had the sense of distance from 
the ideal, of moral imperfection, which always accompanies a 
high degree of moral excellence, and yet apparently was free 
from the morbid exaggeration of this feeling which is character- 
istic of some temperaments, is well worth noticing. It may be 
added that a consciousness of having a valuable message for 
men or of being able and willing to help them in various ways 
is by no means tantamount to a ‘‘sense of unique relation to 
God and men.”’ 

Proceeding to examine the thirty-one ‘doubly attested’ pas- 
sages given by Professor Burkitt, he leaves out five as non- 
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ethical, six as included among the ‘foundation-pillars,’ and 
three which in reality are found only in one source. The seven- 
teen remaining passages he takes to be doubly attested in the 
sense that they are found both in Mark and in the supposed 
source (Q) used by Matthew and Luke, or some other source. 
If one is firmly convinced that Mark is the oldest gospel, that 
such a collection of sayings (Q) as may be read, with numerous 
variants, in the works of Harnack, Wellhausen, and other mod- 
ern scholars already existed in Christian antiquity, and that it 
was later, and not earlier, than Mark so that it cannot have been 
used by him, these passages will, without a doubt, seem doubly 
attested. This conviction may be cherished with comfort and 
respectability, as it is held by the vast majority of erities, many 
of whom have investigated the question for themselves, and has 
been reached by distinguished conservatives, some of whom have 
spent much time before they were ready to see what other eyes 
had seen before. If, on the other hand, Matthew is regarded, 
in harmony with ecclesiastical tradition, as the oldest of our gos- 
pels, revealing the closest relation to the lost Aramaic original, 
though more disfigured than the other gospels by late additions 
and interpolations, the Greek ‘Words of Jesus’ or Q, as a 
modern fiction, the material ascribed to it as earlier than Mark, 
and Mark as based on the original Greek Matthew, though writ- 
ten in a vivid style of its own and for a definite didactic purpose 
accounting for omissions, additions and peculiar emphasis, and 
influenced by the local Roman tradition which in the time of 
Papias was traced back to Peter, then we have, not indeed in- 
dependent attestations of these sayings, but a very valuable early 
attestation of the presence of these sayings in the text of our 
oldest gospel. 

In view of the distance between even our oldest Greek text 
and the lost Aramaic original, the force of this attestation must 
not be overestimated. It would be especially hazardous to as- 
sume the integrity of the text in these passages, and consequently 
to suppose that Jesus said, ‘‘Let him take up his cross and fol- 
low me,’’ referred to ‘‘these little ones that believe on me,”’ or 
spoke of himself as ‘‘the Son of man’’ who ‘‘came to. . . give 
his life as a ransom for many.’’ The exposition of all these 
sayings by President King again reveals his fine perception of 
what is essential and what is morally significant. Occasionally, 
however, there seems to be a studied avoidance of summing up 
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the whole case, of stating outright that the principle of Jesus 
cannot be accepted, or only with modifications. It is rightly 
seen that Jesus was absolutely opposed to divorce and looked 
upon the marriage of a divorced woman as adultery. Dr. King 
also discerns the chief reason that led Jesus, as it did other dis- 
senters in Israel, to take such an extreme position. ‘‘The posi- 
tive principle,’ he says, ‘‘underlying his declaration against 
divorce is the spirit of reverent love that forbids that the wife 
should be treated as a thing or a slave,’’ and he observes that 
much of the marital unrest and divorce in America ‘‘goes back 
to an increasing sense of what is due to a person, to the demand 
that may legitimately be made for reverent love on the part of 
both husband and wife.’’ But he does not take note of the mani- 
fest tendency to asceticism, the preference for celibacy, the com- 
mendation of self-mutilation, as a secondary reason. Nor does 
he face squarely the question whether Jesus was right, whether 
his decision embodied in law has been beneficial to mankind, 
whether chureh or synagogue has produced a higher type of 
sexual morality, developed a better family life, and prevented 
more cruel, unprofitable, and immoral relations, and whether 
modifications of his principle are not necessary in order to secure 
the best interests of humanity. 

From Professor Harnack’s reconstruction of the document 
called Q ten passages other than those already considered are 
next selected for discussion. Two of them are marked as doubt- 
ful. The narrative of the temptation is quoted as ‘‘ probably 
the surest bit of autobiography that comes to us from Jesus.”’ 
It is difficult to see how this story told in the third person can 
be designated as an autobiography at all. That Jesus related to 
his disciples his experiences with the devil is at best a theory, 
and a very improbable one. The Bible texts may have been 
quoted by him, and were significant, as the first narrator must 
have felt, because of the implied contrast to the Messianic ideal. 
In discussing eight groups of sayings from Mark, Dr. King 
rightly emphasizes the revolutionary character of the teaching 
of Jesus as to dietary laws and the Sabbath and the principle 
of self-sacrifice. The teaching peculiar to Luke is well treated. 
It is admitted that ‘‘the eschatological coloring of certain pas- 
sages may have been unconsciously deepened by the inherited 
presuppositions of the writers, and of those from whom their 
traditions were obtained.’’ This is certainly no overstatement 
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of the peculiarities and the share of tradition in producing 
them. 

In the brief chapter dealing with the Sermon on the Mount 
as a whole, Dr. King gives an outline of ‘‘the spiritual discov- 
eries’’ of Jesus. It is a delicate task to trace the authorship 
of ideas, particularly great ideas. Too often the search for ideas 
that can be designated as original leads away from what is most 
gloriously distinctive in the manner of approach to the objects 
of thought and the form of expression. It would be difficult to 
convince a Buddhist, or even a thoughtful reader of the Slavonic 
Enoch, that Jesus ‘‘added a whole new realm of morality,— 
that of the so-called passive virtues of the Beatitudes’’ (p. 199) ; 
and ‘‘the absence from the biography of Christ of any doctrines 
which the subsequent growth of human knowledge,—whether in 
natural science, ethies, political economy, or elsewhere,—has had 
to discount’’ (ibid.) would have to be demonstrated before it 
could be accepted as an evidence of originality. In fact, it is 
just his silence concerning, apparent ignorance of, and supposed 
disregard for, such absorbing interests of modern life as science, 
art, education, industry, commerce, state-craft, and political 
organization, that have led so many men to turn away from him 
as a guide who can no longer lead. Confidence in the intrinsic 
worth of the contributions of Jesus is not restored by sweeping 
claims and loud affirmations. Never have we been so much in 
need of discrimination, sharp and clear-cut, between the perma- 
nent principles for which Jesus stood and the perishable forms 
they assumed even in his own thinking, between what he can 
give, out of the fullness of his spirit, of direction and helpful 
suggestion even in realms he did not touch, or only superficially, 
and what he cannot give, between the soul and the body, as it 
were, of his religious and ethical convictions. It is to be re- 
gretted that President King did not find time to deal with the 
relation of the ethics of Jcsus to the great ethical questions of 
our own day, in so far as they came within his view, or to accen- 
tuate more fully his peculiar positions on such important ethical 
questions as the killing of enemies, the legal principle of puni- 
tive justice, divorce, oath-taking, compulsory support of religion, 
autocracy, and the accumulation of private wealth. 

The two chapters on ‘‘The Basic Qualities of Life’’ and ‘‘The 
Great Motives to Living’’ incorporate what to President King 
and undoubtedly to many of his readers must appear as the 
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essence of the ethical teaching of Jesus. Throughout the book 
there is a spirit of fairness, inner freedom, and love of the truth, 
as well as of reverence, loyalty, and affection for the great 
teacher of the art of living. 

Cornell University. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH IN IMPERIAL Rome. By William 
Stearns Davis, Professor of Ancient History in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1910. Pp. xi, 340. 


The purpose of this book is described as being ‘‘to consider 
the influence of money and the commercial spirit throughout 
the period of Roman greatness.’’ But the author admits that 
he has given a liberal interpretation to the term Money Power, 
and the book contains accordingly chapters on the Life of the 
Lower Classes in Italy, and on Marriage and Divorce in the 
Roman State, and concludes with a chapter on ‘‘Some Reasons 
Why the Roman Empire Fell.’’ Since Professor Davis has 
east his net so wide, it may not be ungracious to complain that 
he has excluded subjects like the Economie Development of 
the Early Church as being ‘‘distinctly alien to the genius of 
Ancient Society’’ (whatever he may mean by this entity). Such 
discussions, indeed, one might have supposed especially suitable 
for treatment in the present work. For the same reason he 
might have been expected to attempt some bolder induction 
as to the influence of wealth on imperial prosperity. But though, 
in an earlier context, he has described with real insight the 
heavy drain on the precious metals of the Empire, it appears 
clearly from his concluding chapter that he regards it as merely 
a minor and subsidiary cause of Roman decline. A fellow- 
eountryman of Mr. Brooks Adams might, in handling such a 
subject, have thought it worth his while to refute, modify, or 
adopt that writer’s theory that the Roman Empire failed 
through the inadequate supply of bullion, which broke down 
the money economy and led directly to the loss of economic 
freedom. 

Now, whether Mr. Adams’s theory can or cannot be defended 
in all its breadth, it is as old as Alison, it has been adopted 
by so sober a writer as Archdeacon Cunningham, and is being 
assimilated in a modified form into the most cautious modern 
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histories of the Empire. It has, at least, the merit of coming 
nearer than any other theory to assigning a vera causa for that 
creeping blight which paralyzed all the activities of the Empire, 
and which led Mommsen to speak of it as ‘‘an old world.’’ 

We may dismiss at once the intellectual faintheart who languidly 
declines upon retrograde theories of ‘Decadence,’ assuming that 
the facts as we have them cannot be explained by the verifiable 
causes which historians assign to them, and who has to invoke 
*‘some obscure cause analogous to senescence in physical organ- 
isms’’ (Mr. A. J. Balfour). As for other theories, most of the 
causes which they suggest can only have been limited and 
transient in their operation, some of them can be shown to 
have neutralized each other, while others again stand in a di- 
rectly causal relation with the alleged economic decline. Some 
such theory as that of Mr. Adams, or a modification of it, would, 
I think, have been the proper basis of such a treatise as this. 
But to relegate the economic cause to an undistinguished place 
in a group of contributory causes is to throw the picture quite 
out of focus. 

The book, however, is descriptive rather than analytical; and 
as such it possesses considerable merit. The author is too 
modest when he says that ‘‘the book does not claim to be a 
critical compendium for the advanced scholar.’’ His general- 
izations exhibit sound and comprehensive judgment; and he 
especially excels in striking a balance between the lurid pic- 
tures of the satirists, on the one hand, and the noble temper of 
the moral philosopher and the ‘spiritual director,’ on the other. 
In a word, he succeeds in conveying a good general view of 
the actual moral practice of the period in relation to money. 
He is especially successful in dealing with the Roman idea 
of ‘beneficence’ and in contrasting it with some modern phases 
of that virtue. Indeed, the work abounds in illuminating criti- 
cisms of the activities of contemporary wealthy society. The 
style is easy and vigorous; and as the author has on the whole 
followed Friedlander in extenuating the alleged extravagance 
of imperial Rome, he has escaped the temptation of the garish 
or grandiose tone of other works on this theme. If on occasion 
he offends, that is perhaps due to the difficulty of presenting 
such a subject to ‘the general reader.’ 

I must, however, protest against the dichotomy between ‘gen- 
eral readers’ and ‘advanced scholars,’ which the author en- 
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dorses in his preface, but which is so overworked in these days 
in books of this kind. Everybody is a general reader; and 
on the other hand, the general reader who derives most profit 
from such works is the reader who is stimulated by them to 
examine and, if necessary, to correct their conclusions in the 
light of the original authorities. If Professor Davis feared that 
the references which he has omitted might offend the eye of 
general readers, he might have collected them in an appendix. 
This addition would have enormously enhanced the value of 
the work for the student of this period. 
G. A. T. Daviss. 


University College, Cardiff, Wales. 


Lorps oF Inpustry. By H. D. Lloyd. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1910. Pp. 239. Mazzin1 anp OTHER Essays. 
Same author and publishers. Pp. 355. 


These two volumes are collections of magazine articles, papers, 
and addresses by the late Henry D. Lloyd, the most recent being 
dated 1903 and the earliest going back to 1881. A wide range 
of topics is covered, but the fundamental note, an impassioned 
appeal for democracy, more democracy, and yet again democracy, 
is maintained throughout. 

In the ‘‘Lords of Industry,’’ Mr. Lloyd flays the monopolists 
of coal, oil, sugar, wheat, and railroads in the same trenchant 
fashion that gave vogue to his famous ‘‘ Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth.’’ Many of the papers republished in this volume 
antedate by several years the period and even the name of muck- 
raking. It would not be fair to place them wholly in that cate- 
gory, however. They possess a brilliance of style, a sustained 
eogency of argument, and a background of honest conviction 
that very few of the hasty modern school of exposure and vilifi- 
cation even remotely approach. Lloyd’s pages sparkle with epi- 
gram and are full of quotable passages. Orators especially will 
find rich plunder in his ‘‘Lords of Industry.’’ Characteristic 
if not always convincing are the following, although any choice 
from so great an abundance must seem invidious: ‘‘The bue- 
eaneer looked for gold, and is poor; the Puritan sought freedom 
and is rich.’’ . . . According to ‘‘the New York code of legal 
ethies . . . if a lawyer is not a judge he need not be a gentle- 
man, and if he is a judge he need not be investigated.’’.. . 
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**Private property is sacred, but plunder must not be private. 
A philosopher of the commune said, ‘Property is theft.’ Ameri- 
ean self-government must have a philosophy to say, Theft shall 
not be property.’’ . . . ‘‘Exchanges are the creameries of the 
world of labor.’’ . . . Of one of these ‘‘price factories’ he says, 
‘*Tt deals in brokers’ eggs as well as hens’ eggs, and has all the 
approved facilities to enable it to count and sell the chickens 
that are not yet hatched out of eggs that are not yet laid.”’.. . 
“*Tt is the eode of honor among wolves that no high-minded lamb 
will squeal.’’ . . . ‘‘The cornerer is a middle-man who leaves 
nothing for the end-men.’’. . . ‘‘Free competition could be let 
run only in a community where every one had learned to say 
and act, ‘I am the state.’”’ . . . ‘‘Morals and values rise and 
fall together.’’ . . . ‘‘If one people are fit for liberty, all people 
are fit for it, because no people are fit for anything else.’’.. . 
‘‘The codperation of all for the benefit of the few we are going 
to put into the rag-bag where Reform keeps the other old clothes 
of history.’’ . . . ‘‘In the days of honest competition there was 
a certain rough justice in the maxim, ‘The devil take the hind- 
most.’ The kind of competition the monopolies give us demands 
a change in the wording. ‘Nowadays the devil ought to take the 
foremost.’ ’’.. . ‘‘The rotten-ripe prosperity of America has bred 
a swarm of millionaire microbes, pestilence germs of plutocracy, 


the worst kind of grip, which are eating out the heart of our 
liberties.’’ . . . ‘‘A country in which the people have at the 
elections only the right to be crucified between two thieves,— 


’ 


who are not crucified —is not the Republic of Washington.’ 
.. . “The mother-wit of the people knows that prices are not 
cheap which produce ten-ply millionaires.’’ . . . ‘‘The one thing 
the tyrant, in economics and polities, can always be sure of ac- 
complishing is the education of his own destroyer.’’... 
‘“‘Though it is the human nature of the individual to seek 
monopoly, it is the human nature of the many to defeat it.’’ 
. . . ‘*The essence of Democracy is that the Democrat submits 
to no power of which he is not a constituent part and partner.’’ 
. . . ‘Democracy found that the only way to regulate kings was 
to make every citizen a king.’’... Luncheons of the coal 
monopolists at which they entered upon gentlemen’s agreements 
are polished off by Mr. Lloyd as cases of ‘‘collation and collu- 
sion.”’ 

Vituperation is not argument, although at times it is mighty 
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good campaign material. It would be grossly unfair to charac- 
terize Mr. Lloyd’s work as entirely of this sort. Much of it is, 
however. The plodding processes of the economists, whom, fol- 
lowing Ruskin, he cordially despises, would have given a much 
keener temper to the blade with which he thrusts and slashes. 
At any rate one can say that Mr. Lloyd’s arguments are for the 
most part distinctly negative in character. They are critical 
and destructive, seldom constructive except in vague proposals 
for greater democracy, a new religion, public ownership and 
operation. In his paper on The National Ownership of Coal 
Mines, dating from 1903, Mr. Lloyd presents a tremendous in- 
dictment against the mismanagement of the coal monopolists to 
which one cannot help giving a large measure of assent. But 
there is not the slightest consideration of the difficulties which 
national ownership and operation might entail beyond the single 
question-begging sentence: ‘‘Once these mines are in the hands 
of the public and we are certain they will be operated without 
interruption and without extortion, there will be plenty of time 
to discuss at our leisure all the other questions involved.’’ The 
proposal to ‘‘First seize the mines, then pay for them’’ is also 
demagogie and unworthy the high ethical sense manifested in the 
rest of Mr. Lloyd’s work. 

Regarding the future of America there is a noticeable vac- 
cillation between pessimism and optimism which becomes the 
more apparent as one turns from essay to essay. Possibly this 
would scarcely be marked by one who had read them separately 
as published, but brought together within the covers of a single 
volume the effect is curious, almost startling. Mr. Lloyd was 
fundamentally right in his contention that the menace of privi- 
lege must be met in this country. Also in his constantly re- 
iterated statement that the tremendous importance of the issue 
is not yet fully perceived. Decidedly we need alarmists to 
awaken men and to drive this conviction home. Yet from the 
ealmer scientific point of view one cannot help wondering 
whether Mr. Lloyd ever stopped to weigh the significance of the 
coolness with which the great mass of Americans take the ery 
of ‘‘chains and slavery’’ with which he and others constantly 
assail them. Why is it ‘‘that in no other country do the faces 
of the people show so much intelligence and cheerfulness as in 
America,’’ and this in spite of the fact that nowadays there is 
‘‘a King George in every important industry taxing the people 
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without representation or consent.’’ Certainly there was room 
for another essay on this subject, and possibly for the determina- 
tion of a consistent outlook, whether pessimistic or optimistic, 
upon the future. 

The papers presented in the volume entitled ‘‘Mazzini and 
Other Essays’’ are too various for discussion as a whole. Yet 
here also Mr. Lloyd’s democratic conviction is never forgotten 
for a moment. He is a hero worshiper of the most extreme type 
provided that the hero is a champion of the masses. Mazzini, 
of course, is dealt with most sympathetically. Mr. Lloyd’s fervor 
even carried him to the absurd one-sidedness manifest in the 
following statement: ‘‘The trickery, the treachery, the butch- 
eries, with which the Italians were robbed of their Republic by 
the conspiracies of the House of Savoy, with the traitors within 
and tyrants without, is a chapter of cruelty and duplicity to be 
matched only by the conspiracy by the kings of Europe and the 
renegade aristocracy of France to crush the French Revolution.’’ 
On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd’s essay on Emerson’s Wit and 
Humor is by far the most felicitous and the least exaggerated 
of all the papers in this volume. The writer seems to have been 
influenced as much by the sanity as by the humor of his great 
subject. The eighth paper, which discusses the question, Js 
Personal Development the Best Social Policy? involves an at- 
tempt to reconcile individualism with collectivism which should 
prove of some interest to students of ethics. In a final paper, 
entitled No Mean City, Mr. Lloyd sketches his Utopia in 
gracious but rather fantastic outline. Among other things there 
were ‘‘statistics’’—[oh, blessed word ]—‘‘to show that every idle 
man if put at work, besides supporting himself, could procure 
enough in less than three years to replace all the capital ad- 
vanced in the shape of machines, buildings, material, to employ 
him.’’ Also it was found that ‘‘all the cotton cloth needed in 
No Mean City was easily made in a few hours each week by the 
senior class of the high school, as a part of its study of fibres 
and machinery; and so with many other things.’’ 

Mr. Lloyd’s literary executors deserve great credit for the dis- 
crimination shown in selection and the form of presentation of 
these two volumes. While they will add but few new points to 
the gospel from which Mr. Lloyd never wavered, they deserve 
to suryive for literary if for no other reasons. 

University of Cincinnati. Rosert C. Brooks. 
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Tue Duty or AuLTruismM. By Ray Madding McConnell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1910. Pp. v, 255. 


The old ethies of obligation took the objectivity of moral 
categories for granted, and merely set out to provide this ob- 
jectivity with a suitable philosophical ground. The present-day 
ethics of the type represented by Dr. McConnell’s book swings 
to the other pole and asserts that all conduct is a purely sub- 
jective matter, that there is no objective standard of ethical 
evaluation. How is one, then, to prove the duty of altruism? 
This is the writer’s problem, and Chapters II-VIII of the book 
(pp. 19-172) are devoted to ‘‘an investigation of the various 
doctrines that have been proposed as solutions to this problem 
of converting egoism into altruism’’ (p. 15). Theological ethics, 
in seeking to base altruism upon the commandment of God, is 
involved in an unavoidable circle: ‘‘The rightness of the revela- 
tion is attested by its divine origin, and its divine origin is at- 
tested by its rightness’’ (p. 21). In metaphysical ethics the 
ground of obligation is placed in a noumenal world, and its abso- 
lute authority is deduced from its transcendent character. But 
belief in the metaphysical postulates is just as indispensable here 
as belief in God is in the case of theological ethics,—and the 
metaphysical solution is, therefore, just as artificial. The effort 
to ground altruism upon the external authority of law is ob- 
viously futile: the law can punish the aggressive egoist; it can- 
not make him altruistic. The theories offered by some ethical 
logicians start by gratuitously assuming their major premises. 
The ‘good’ cannot be grounded rationally ; ‘‘no one knows what 
is right or wrong except by reference to will and experience’’ 
(p. 96). As for the various ‘scientific’ solutions of the problem 
of egoism and altruism, they are valuable as explanations of 
moral phenomena; but they cannot show why altruism ought 
to be preferred. The scientist cannot evaluate; he is limited to 
description. ‘‘Psychology has done a great deal towards ez- 
plaining the rise and development of altruistic feelings, ideas, 
and volitions, but it is wholly incapable of convincing an indi- 
vidual who happens not to be altruistic that he ought to be altru- 
istie’’ (pp. 114-115). Similarly, physiology endeavors to study 
the rise of instincts in human nature. But to convince an egoist 
that the fraction of altruism he happens to possess is a mere 
matter of instinct would not strengthen that instinct, but would 
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rather tend to disorganize it. Evolution, likewise, has traced the 
development of altruistic sentiments, and identifies the moral 
ideal with the trend of nature. And Dr. McConnell insists that 
the descriptive and historical branch of evolutionistic ethies ‘‘has 
probably made a larger contribution to ethical science than all 
other schools together’’ (p. 172). But “‘to describe the way 
men have acted in the past is a very different matter from say- 
ing how they ought to have acted, or how they ought to act in 
the future’’ (p. 170). 

All these efforts to provide the duty of altruism with a theo- 
retical basis, Dr. McConnell concludes, are unavailing: it is im- 
possible to reason men into being egoistic or altruistic. Nor can 
we ground ethical obligation upon the philosophical hybrid of 
reason-and-will. It is a confusion to speak of the intellect as 
a dynamic agency, a motor principle, or a force in any sense of 
the word as Fouillée does in his doctrine of idées-forces. Schopen- 
hauer-wise, Dr. McConnell asserts: ‘‘The will is the primary 
force; the intellect is a secondary foree’’ (p. 183). ‘‘Intel- 
ligence is accessory to will, and is without moral significance 
except as it enables the will better to accomplish itself’’ (p. 185). 

Dr. McConnell accepts Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will-to- 
live. But, in Chapter X of his book, he emphasizes ihe variety 
of the forms in which the will-to-live, as he conceives it, ex- 
presses itself. Altruism is the expression of ‘‘the will to live 
the largest life.’’ Egoism is the mark of abnormal men. Sci- 
entific ethics ean recognize egoism as abnormality, but it can- 
not convert the egoist to altruism. ‘‘A man’s ‘moral nature’ 
is not the result of his ‘free choice’ any more than is the origi- 
nal size of his liver’’ (p. 245). The moralist must abandon the 
futile effort to make bad men good, and spend his energy on 
showing good men how best to carry out their good will. 

The reader will find the book very interesting in providing read- 
able summaries of some recent ethical theories. In his own con- 
structive work, too, Dr. McConnell is straightforward and to the 
point; he accepts the consequences of his position without any 
hesitation. Nevertheless, while it is true that ethics must con- 
stantly keep in contact with actual experience, this does not mean 
that it should abandon all objective standards. Dr. McConnell 
says: ‘‘The particular nature of the particular individual at a 
particular time and under particular circumstances is the fact 
from which moral! science must start’’ (p. 192). But this four- 
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fold particularity by itself can in no sense be called material 
for science of any sort. If ethics is to cease being ‘normative’ 
and become purely ‘scientific,’ ‘descriptive,’ then it must fol- 
low the method of all ‘descriptive’ science. And this means 
that it must discover in its particular ‘facts’ the universal mean- 
ing by virtue of which alone the empirical datum becomes a 
fact significant for science. Dr. McConnell follows Schopen- 
hauer and seeks to improve upon his master by amplifying the 
notion of the will-to-live. But Schopenhauer himself recog- 
nizes that, once we leave reason behind, science becomes im- 
possible. Deseriptive science aims at objective truth, at uni- 
versally valid conclusions. Dr. MeConnell’s descriptive ethical 
science is doubtless descriptive of the way in which Dr. Me- 
Connell’s own will to live the largest life functioned at the 
particular time and under the particular circumstances of writ- 
ing his book. But it is not ethical science. The science of 
ethics demands, not the Gegeniiberstellung of ‘subjective’ and 
‘objective,’ ‘descriptive’ and ‘normative,’ ‘will’ and ‘reason,’ 
but the study of their interrelation and mutual significance in 
the one world of concrete reality. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 


New York City. 


RELIGION AND IMMORTALITY. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1911. Pp. vii, 87. 


This is a little book, but full of great things. It has all the 
sincerity, charm, and depth of Mr. Dickinson’s writings, and it 
deals with the most important concerns of life. In the main it 
might be described as a plea for ‘the open door,’ a plea the more 
weighty because the writer never allows himself to overstate his 
ease. He feels intensely the connection between belief and action, 
a connection often thrust out of sight, but always present: he 
realizes, and makes us realize, that the old question, Is life worth 
living? is one that cannot be laughed aside, and that the answer, 
for rational creatures, depends on our hopes about the universe 
itself. But he is very careful not to say, ‘‘Therefore, since hope 
is so important, let us insist on taking a hopeful view of things, 
whether that view commends itself to our reason or not.’’ He 
asks himself, it is true, what vision of hope it is that could make 
men feel it possible to accept life and all its fardels with con- 
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tent or joy, and his own answer is as definite as Browning’s or 
Goethe’s: ‘‘ Western optimism, in my judgment, is doomed, un- 
less we can believe that there is more significance in individual 
lives than appears upon the surface; that there is a destiny re- 
served for them more august than any to which they can attain 
in their life of threescore years and ten. On this point I can, 
of course, only speak my own conviction,—the conviction that, 
at the bottom of every human soul, even of those that deny it, 
there lurks the insatiate hunger for eternity; that we desire, in 
Browning’s phrase, something that will 


Make time broak 
And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due; 


and that nothing short of this will ever appear, in the long run, 
once men have begun to think and feel, to be a sufficient justi- 
fication and apology for the life into which we are born’’ (p. 42). 

But if this desire were shown to be baseless, if it were plain 
that there was indeed no such “‘justification and apology,’’ our 
reason would have to face it and take the consequences. Mr. 
Dickinson is clear on this vital point, only he is clear also that 
we ought to think out what the consequences would be and not 
live, as many of us do now, by a faith which we deny with our 
lips or half ignore, to the detriment of practice and theory alike. 
To their detriment, because to turn aside from the Unknown, 
to refuse to speculate, however noble the motive, (and Mr. Dick- 
inson recognizes the noble loyalty to truth which prompts the 
highest ‘agnosticism,’) is after all to cripple one’s growth. ‘‘As 
I read man, he is a creature not finished, even approximately. 
. . . He is a being in process of creating himself. What he is 
not is more important than what he is; his divinations and 
guesses than his certainties; his imaginations than his facts. For 
him to tie himelf down to what he knows and to ignore what 
he does not know, would be to commit a kind of suicide’’ (p. 5). 
It is quite possible, and here is perhaps the essence of the conten- 
tion, that we have in us something which is ‘‘a first apprehension 
of some Reality,’’ something which cannot yet fully grasp its 
own utterances, still less justify them to the understanding, and 
yet which is on the way to do this, is the pioneer to full knowl- 
edge; if only we can at once hold it fast and wrestle with it. 
Incessantly we should ask ourselves, What is at bottom the faith 
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we live by, and how far have we reason to think it also true? 
If personal immortality is desirable, we should never deny that 
desire, and we should search, deliberately and systematically, 
for all evidence on the matter, scientific as well as philosophic. 
If we believe in the value of human effort on the one hand and 
the inherent goodness of the universe on the other, we should 
take up again and criticise more closely than before the concep- 
tion of the Absolute and the eternally Perfect. To Mr. Dickin- 
son a Perfection that is compatible with the continued existence 
of evil as we have it now is a contradiction in terms, and would 
render our effort itself absurd. But one is tempted to ask: If 
the universe has a core of goodness that will more and more, 
sub specie temporis, triumph over and transform every evil, 
might not such a universe, in virtue of the end to which it is 
moving, be conceived, sub specie eternitatis, as itself absolutely 
perfect? The spring of all action Mr. Dickinson finds in the 
thirst for an absolute good which is to us not yet fully defined: 
certainly he will not identify it sans phrase with pleasure or 
pain: ‘‘If pleasure hampers it, I do not desire pleasure, if pain 
furthers it, I do desire pain.’’ To the objection that this is to 
leave the ultimate good so undefined as to be meaningless, he 
would reply that the business of life is just to define it, and 
some of that business has been done already: we have discovered 
already some good things, and we believe there are ‘‘other and 
better beyond.’’ And of these better he suggests that one at 
least might be the absorption of individual personality in a larger 
self yet not so as to lose its identity and consciousness, ‘‘in- 
eluded in a larger self without losing one’s own self, so that one 
could say, ‘I am somehow that self.’’’ This, as so much mys- 
ticism, strikes a distinctly Christian note, though Mr. Dickinson 
is strongly opposed to orthodox Christianity, and in connection 
with this there is an idea that may be worth throwing out. The 
figure of Christ has doubtless, as he says, lost its place for the 
thinking modern world, but is there not inexhaustible value in 
the Christian conception of a divine succoring power incarnated 
in one personality and overflowing into another? Is there an 
ultimate antithesis, after all, between Christ as ‘‘a power work- 
ing mysteriously’’ in human beings, and Christ as ‘‘an inspira- 
tion and example, as other men also may be’’? The bond is 
mysterious enough that unites us to other men, whoever they 
be, when in virtue of our relation to them we realize, even if 
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only now and again, that at bottom ‘‘we live by admiration, 
hope, and love.’’ 
London. F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


THE DomaIn or BEuieF. By Henry John Coke. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910. Pp. 311. 


The epistemological position of this book is that of Kant’s 
**Critique of the Pure Reason,’’ taken quite uncritically: We 
can only know phenomena. Scientific laws are not applicable be- 
yond the range of ‘possible experience.” Reason cannot tran- 
scend the phenomenal, but faith may do so. The objects of 
faith are freedom, immortality, and God, which conceptions and 
others connected with them are discussed in this book. 

Mr. Coke does not follow Kant’s methods of establishing these 
conceptions. Nor does he substitute for them any definite and 
consistent method of his own. He seems to do little more than 
to ‘‘consult the opinions of men entitled to be heard as recog- 
nized authorities.’” Many philosophers, poets, and scientific writ- 
ers are consulted, but our author does not bring what he learned 
from them into a systematic unity. Had he even criticised their 
statements in a systematic way, he might have succeeded in de- 
fining more clearly the issues involved and thereby contributed 
to their future solution. 

Most of the objections to the conceptions mentioned are con- 
sidered and their force recognized. The foree of some of them 
is found to be partly due to the unreasonable form in which 
the conceptions are held. God, e. g., is believed to be the omni- 
potent Creator of the world. Now in view of the reckless cruelty 
displayed by Nature, it is impossible for a reasonable moral being 
to accept this doctrine. But if omnipotence be denied to God, 
and if creating or fashioning the world be ‘‘exclusively limited 
to the conversion of evil into good by the process of evolution,”’ 
the belief in God is not unreasonable (pp. 159-162). His ex- 
istence cannot, however, be proved by reason. ‘‘In order to 
justify belief we must, so to speak, take leave of our senses; 
these can only lead to a realism which is the mainstay of athe- 
ism. All reasoning is founded on an empirical basis; it must 
therefore be inadequate to the demonstration of that which 
surpasses this limit’’ (p. 153). And yet Mr. Coke’s views re- 
garding the attributes of God and His relation to the good and 
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evil in the world is a transgression of the Kantian epistemology. 
To speak of converting evil into good is to make a transcendental 
use of the principle of causality and of the ideas of good and 
evil. Is it possible, indeed, for him to talk of God without doing 
this? And after allowing himself the liberty of refining his con- 
ceptions of God’s relation to the world, what limits can he set to 
the employment of reason in speculative construction or in de- 
structive criticism? An idealist would say, rightly, that his con- 
tention itself leads to atheism, and its truth is disputed by most 
of the leading thinkers. Dr. Ward (c. f. Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism) after a detailed examination of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of science comes to the conclusion of Lotze, that 
nature is essentially spiritual. Mr. Coke does not consider the 
views of Professor Ward, although they also are based on the 
Kantian theory of knowledge, qualified and corrected, however, 
by a more accurate psychology. The absolute idealism of Hegel 
which ‘‘so fascinates those who have no passion for clear think- 
ing,’’ he rejects as ‘‘little else than a travesty of the pantheism 
from which it really emanates’’ (p. 301). The modern philo- 
sophical authorities most used are Mill, Clifford, and Spencer, 
and by means of their help chiefly is it sought ‘‘to promote and 
strengthen. religious faith,’’—the object for which the book 
was written. 
Bala, North Wales. Davip PHILLIPS. 


A Mopern Humanist. Miscellaneous Papers of B. Kirkman 
Gray. Edited with a Biographical Introduction by Henry 
Bryan Binns. London: A. C. Fifield, 1910. Pp. 271. 


This volume consists of two introductions, together compris- 
ing one quarter of the book, and various papers, the more im- 
portant of which have already appeared in periodicals. It will 
appeal chiefly to those who wish to have presented to them 
the more personal side of the earnest author of ‘‘The History 
of English Philanthropy.’’ In the presentation of this intimate 
view of the man a good deal has been included which otherwise 
no doubt would have been omitted: there is always the danger 
in books of this character of including episodes which are of 
interest only to the person who has himself experienced them 
and to a few sympathizing friends. Moreover, a man of Mr. 
Gray’s type of mind and training is sometimes in danger of re- 
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discovering the commonplace, a fault which is illustrated by a 
good deal of the musing in ‘‘A Bank Holiday Crowd.’’ Never- 
theless the book succeeds on the whole in conveying the impres- 
sion of the author’s ‘‘sensitive intensity’’ and his profound and 
wide sympathy. This sympathy receives perhaps its best illus- 


tration in “‘The Mind of a Londoner,’’ ‘‘Two Tramps,’’ and 
‘‘The Social Value of Hooligans.’’ 
Bristol, England. R. S. VARLEY. 


Curist’s SociaL REmeEpies. By Harry Earl Montgomery. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Son, 1911. Pp. 409. 


The purpose of this book is stated in the following advertise- 
ment: ‘‘In ‘Christ’s Social Remedies’ the author seeks for the 
solution of present-day social and industrial problems, not in 
the teachings of the economic and philosophical schools, but in 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. The practical value 
of Christ’s social teachings in solving the vital social and in- 
dustrial problems vexing the American people, and the duty of 
Christian men and women of applying to the solution of these 
problems the touchstone of His teachings, are set forth by the 
author, who is a lawyer and man of affairs, in a clean, sane, 
and dispassionate manner. The scope of the book is indicated 
by the titles of the chapters: (1) Responsibility of Citizenship, 
(II) Was Christ an Anarchist?, (III) Was Christ a Socialist ?, 
(IV) Kingdom of God, (V) Non-resistance, (VI) Marriage 
and Divoree, (VII) Crime and the Criminal, (VIII) Wealth, 
(IX) Labor, (X) Sunday Observance, (XI) International Con- 
troversies, (XII) Social Reconstruction.”’ 

Such a publication as this has slight excuse for being. It 
is an attempt to treat a great theme while ignoring the results 
of scholarship touching that theme. Such an attitude on the 
part of one who assumes to teach, though all too common, is 
profoundly immoral. The result is that the book has no value 
for educated men. It can have significance only for those who, 
like the author, are either ignorant of the conclusions of the 
scholars known as ‘higher critics’ or have deliberately ignored 
them. A writer on biology who took no account of the dis- 
coveries of the last hundred years, would not be more absurd 
than this author, who assumes that Jesus said everything that 
is attributed to him in the New Testament. 
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Some of the ‘remedies’ seem very good, as good as anything 
we know, but their derivation from the teaching of Jesus is very 
uncertain. The very sensible recommendations which the author 
frequently makes would have at least as much force if they 
were frankly advanced as his own. From the passage, Mat- 
thew 18:15-17 he thinks he derives ‘‘Christ’s solution’’ for 
disputes between capital and labor: 

‘*Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not 
hear thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell i¢ unto the church: 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as 
a heathen man and a publican.’’ 

Referring to the phrase in v. 17, ‘‘unto the church,’’ the 
author naively adds the words, ‘‘which was the legal tribunal 
of the Hebrew people.’’ If he had been willing to listen, any 
scholar could have told this writer that these verses do not 
date from Jesus, but reflect the usages of succeeding times. The 
very word ‘church’ sufficiently indicates this. 

The author’s attempt to find ancient support for his moral 
judgments confuses those judgments, and cannot possibly con- 
tribute to the clarification of thought. One cannot repress a 
smile on reading of ‘‘the Jehovian view of marriage,’’ and one 
wonders that the author, being a lawyer, is so unconscious of 
his sophistries in the interpretation of this ancient literature. 

In the chapter entitled, ‘‘Was Christ a Socialist?’’ the author 
has, for the sake of contrast, placed in parallel columns extracts 
from socialistic writers and quotations from the New Testament. 
But it would be easy enough to take other quotations from both 
scurces and arrange them so as to make a very different im- 
pression. 

It must be said that there can be no helpful discussion of 
the bearing of the teaching of Jesus on modern life by those 
who ignore the conclusions of scholars on the question as to 
what Jesus actually did teach. Such books as this only add 
to the confusion and waste the time of the author, the reader, 
and the reviewer. 

Grorce R. Dopson. 

St. Louis. 
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